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SILVER AGAIN AN ISSUE. 


ee en BLAND’S Bill, directing the Secretary 

of the Treasury to issue certificates to the amount of $55,- 
000,000, representing the seigniorage of the bullion purchased 
under the Sherman Law of 1890, is under discussion in the House. 
The Administration is believed to be opposed to the measure, but 
the chances are that it will pass both houses of Congress. 


Coining the Seigniorage. 


As if business had not trouble enough, Mr. Bland proposes to 
pass his Bill to “coin the seigniorage.” The phrase is, strictly 
speaking, fraudulent. But there are so many who do not under- 
stand what the scheme is that a false impression is easily pro- 
duced. Under the Act of 1890the Treasury has purchased certain 
silver bullion which, by express provision of that Law, it is re- 
quired to hold against the new Treasury-notes issued in its 
purchase. The amount of notes issued, exactly represented the 
market-value of the bullion when purchased, which was less by 
about $55,000,000 than the number of standard silver . dollars 
which could be coined from the same bullion, if that metal, now 
selling for about 65 cents per ounce, should be reckoned worth 
$1.29% per ounce. The false pretence that the bullion hasa value 
greater by $55,000,000 than the sum actually paid for it, is the 
basis which Mr. Bland proposes to take for an issue of $55,000,000 
more paper certificates, redeemable in silver dollars only. Mr. 
Bland proposes to inflate the paper currency at once, by issuing 
all the notes which, on the false pretence above described, could 
be issued against the bullion if it were all reduced to the form of 
standard dollars.—7he Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


Mr. Bland imagines, and he asks Congress and the country to 
imagine, that there is a value ratio between silver and gold as 
metals of 16 to 1—z.e., that sixteen ounces of silver are equal in 
value to one ounce of gold—whereas one ounce of gold will buy 
thirty-one ounces of silver in the market. This metal-ratio of 
16 to 1 was abolished by Congress in 1873, and was never re- 
enacted, although a limited coinage of silver dollars at that ratio 
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on Government account was ordered in 1878. Even that has 
since been discontinued. So it is fair to say that no such ratio 
exists either in law or in fact.—7he Evening Post (Ind.), New 


York. 


If the seigniorage is to be used at all by the Government it is 
probably better that silver-certificates should be issued against 
it. Such a method would avoid the necessity of coining all the 
bullion, and would put an end to the vexatious silver-question 
until the time comes when the disposition of the whole mass 
of purchased bullion can be safely determined.—7he World 
(Dem.), New York. 


The Treasury-notes issued in payment for the silver bullion are 
already in excess of the market-value of the bullion to the extent 
of more than $50,000,000. In other words, the collateral behind 
these Treasury-notes is already more than fifty millions short. 
This being the case, the Democratic Party proposes to steal a 
portion of the remaining collateral, or, which is equivalent to the 
same thing, to 1ssue $55,000,000 more of paper money upon that 
collateral. Every dollar of the new certificates will bear upon its 
face the declaration that a silver dollar has been deposited for its 
redemption in the Treasury, but this declaration will be a false- 
hood, for no such deposit will have been made.—7he Fournal 
(Rep.), Boston. 


The opposition to this scheme misses the mark, because it does 
not recognize that, while all of the Sherman Act except the pur- 
chasing-clause remains on the statute-books, the repeal of that 
clause destroyed the whole Act, changing all the conditions on 
which it was based. There is no longer any real distinction be- 
tween the currency redeemable in silver and the currency redeem- 
able in gold, since Congress has declared that all must be main- 
tained at parity.— 7he Times (/nd. Dem.), Philadelphia. 


The apparently well-founded conclusion that the Bland Bill, 
with possibly some immaterial qualifications, will pass both 
Houses of Congress by a large majority can only give a new and 
violent shock to confidence throughout the entire country. Its 
importance will not be estimated alone nor principally, by the 
mere numerical amount of depreciated dollars (some $182,000,000) 
that it adds to the already excessive proportion of silver money 
in our circulation. Its appalling significance lies equally in the 
fact that it utterly discredits the work done in the suspension of 
silver-purchases, and the sincerity that has been supposed to lie 
behind that action. The Repeal Act was worth virtually nothing, 
as a basis of public confidence, if it did not mean that the largely 
preponderant sentiment of the country was irrevocably against 
any further committal to silver-issues in any form whatever.— 
The Fournal of Commerce (Ind.), New York. 


The Bland Bill is aptly described by the minority-report to be 
an effort to “water” the paper now in circulation. It is an at- 
tempt to realize the darling idea of the advocates of unsound 
finance—fiat money. It is a genuine measure for the inflation of 
the currency, without a particle of basis for the proposed issue. 
The so-called seigniorage is a myth.—7Z7he American (Rep.), 
Baltimore. 


Surely the Nation’s financial condition is confused sufficiently 
without the injection of such a mischievous influence.—7%e Star 
(ind.), Washington. 


It is desirable not only that the Bland Bill and all the pernicious 
brood of Silver-Bills shall be defeated, but that they shall be 
speedily defeated. The House should be prompt to place itself 
upon record with regard to this most important matter. It is 
necessary for the early restoration of financial and mercantile 
activity and prosperity that there shall be no prolonged period of 
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uncertainty as to the status of silver. Mr. Bland's Bill should be 
taken up, and flung out of doors with more despatch than cere- 
mony.— The Public Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


We advise Mr. Bland to let the situation vindicate the position 
of the silver-men. The people want no compromise now.— 7he 
Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta. 


The Low Price of Silver. 


The sudden drop in silver in the London market has brought 
the price of the metal down to 29% pence per ounce, the lowest 
point it has yet touched, although the corresponding price here is 
still a cent cr two above that at which it sold one day last June, 
when the news of the closing of the India mints was first received. 
The London quotation is for silver eleven-twelfths fine, whereas 
we quote pure silver only, so that 29% pence per ounce in London 
is, say, 63% cents here, both being less than one-half the coining- 
value of the metal according to our Mint Law. The fall would 
have taken place sooner but for the speculators in India, who, by 
some unexplained process of reasoning, had got it into their heads 
that a duty was going to be laid upon silver imported into that 
country, and acted accordingly. Having now discovered their 
error, they have thrown their stocks upon the market with the 
result thea: we see.—J/atthew Marshall, in The Sun, New 
York. 


How far the collapse of silver is due to a simple panic remains 
to be seen. India pauses in her absorption, and until a strong 
new demand arises fears of the accumulation of a stock will tend 
to depress the value of the metal. It is out of the question that 
Governments will combine to protect silver. That strong private 
holders, seeing how small is the margin of supply to be kept off 
the market, will step in, is also doubtful, because no full recovery 
of confidence in finance is yet apparent. It is only certain that 
the low price will both curtail production and extend the con- 
sumption until the decline will be arrested and probably reversed. 
—The Times, London. 


The fall in silver will revive the discussion in favor of bi- 
metallism, but England is not likely to recede from the position 
she took at the late Brussels Monetary Conference. The fact is, 
the collapse is due to overproduction. The lower price is likely to 
check this, though some mines, it is said, are able to clear a profit 
with silver at 1s. 6d. per ounce, or even less.—T7he Telegraph, 
London. 


A full trial has just been given in the United States, under the 
most favorable auspices, to attempt to support the price of silver 
by artificial means. The failure has been so absolute that it is 
difficult to believe that other Governments or a combination of 
Governments should seriously undertake the task.—7he Dazly 
News, London, 





THE FEDERAL ELECTION-LAWS. 


“os February 7, the Senate, by a vote of 39 to 28, passed, 

without amendments, the Bill repealing the Federal Elec- 
tion-Laws of 1871. The Populist Senators, and one Republican 
Senator, Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, voted with the Democrats. On 
February 8, President Cleveland signed the Bill. 





Press Comments. 


The Law has totally failed in its object, which was to enable 
Republican Federal officials to count the entire census of black 
male citizens at the South as Republican voters, and to intimidate 
Democrats in the Northern cities. It suggested force and led to 
the demand for bayonets at the polls. The people condemned 
it, and it is repealed.— 7he World (Dem.), New York. 


The whole body of statutes enacted by the Republican Party in 
the flush days of unscrupulous, uncontrolled partisanship, for the 
oppression of Democrats, particularly in the South and in New 
York City, is wiped out forever. The fight of resistance against 
the Force Bill, designed to perpetuate and perfect the hateful 
system of Federal interference at the polls, has been followed by 
an equally successful fight of aggression against the existing 
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laws of Davenportism, with all that the term implies. The army 
of spies, tramps, and loafers at the polls, holding commissions 
from the United States Government as officers of the law, is 
mustered out finally and for all time. The pledge in the very 
first paragraphs of the Democratic platform of 1892 has now been 
splendidly redeemed.— 7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 


While all of the Republicans in the Senate but one opposed this 
action, there is nothing like unanimity among the members of 
the party. The more candid admit that the Laws in question 
have utterly failed of their purpose, and in many cases have led 
to the grossest abuses. In short, where these Laws have not 
been useless, they have been worse than useless, and it will be a 
gain to the cause of good government to remove them from the 
statute-book.— 7he Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


The process of wiping from the statute-book the last vestige of 
war-legislation proceeds apace. The Federal Election-Laws, 
which have given some frail protection to the ballot-box since 
1870, were repealed by the Senate. Federal oversight of Federal 
elections will disappear until the Republicans can restore this 
proper function of Nationzl sovereignty.—7he Press (Rep.), 
Philadelphia. 


Incidentally it is a Bill to rub the fact into the National con- 
sciousness that the war-settlements don’t count nowadays any 
further than suits the convenience and pleasure of gentlemen 
who, if things had turned out differently thirty years ago, would 
now be legislating at Richmond instead of at Washington.— 7%e 
Courant (Rep.), Hartford. 


This completes another of the promises of the Democratic plat- 
form, and wipes out another mischievous relic of the centralized 
partisan domination that was developed by the Civil War.— 7h%e 
Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 


There has not been a flutter of the popular pulse caused by the 
debate on the repeal of the Federal Election-Laws.—7ke Repudb- 
dican (Ind.), Springfield, Mass. 


In one respect the repeal of these Laws is the most important 
of all the reforms in the Democratic platform, because it affects 
the source of all reform. It touches a fundamental principle of 
popular free government, the right of the people to choose their 


officials. — The Dispatch (Dem.), St. Louzs. 


As might have been expected, the Senate made short work of 
the Federal Elections-Bill. This result has been a foregone con- 
clusion for some time, and will cause no surprise. From the first 
it has been a partisan fight over a partisan measure, and the 
majority championed the complete wiping out of these Laws 
chiefly with a view of strengthening party supremacy.— Ze Dzs- 
patch (Rep.), Pittsburg. 


The passage of the Federal Elections-Bill in the Senate marks 
the greatest triumph achieved by the South since it went out of 
power thirty-three years ago.— 7he Express (Rep.), Albany. 


It is a typical Democratic blunder to ignore the popular con- 
science and to assume that the people are blind and deaf when 
their fundamental rights are assailed.—7he Press (Rep.), New 
York. 


The repeal of these unjust, irritating, and partisan enactments 
is an event of importance which will give pleasure to every right- 
minded citizen.—7he Sun (Dem.), Baltimore. 

The Law which is thus removed from the statute-book was a 


“back number” years ago. It has of late been benefiting nobody 
except the men who got fees out of it, and doing no great harm.— 


The Fournal (Ind.), Providence. 


It is significant that the Bill for the repeal was supported by 
other than Democrats, and even by some of the Populist members 
of the Senate with Republican leanings.—7he Herald (ind.), 
Boston, 

Democratic leaders calculate that this repeal of Federal statutes 
regulating elections will enable their party absolutely to defy 
public opinion in some Northern States, as it has for many years 
utterly disregarded the wishes or the votes of the majority in 


many Southern States. This Bill, which should be entitled 
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“Swindling Made Easy,” is expected to put it within the power 
of the Sheenans and Maynards, the McDermotts and Thompsons 
of Northern States, to return Democratic Senators, Representa- 
tives, and Electors, no matter what the people want or vote for. — 
The Tribune (Rep.), New York. 

The Effect on the Solid South. 

“The solid South will, within six months, be almost a thing 
of the past,” said Senator Palmer (Dem., Ill.) in speaking of the 
passage of the Elections Bill. “That is the prophecy I make, and 
I believe that my experience warrants my making it. The passage 
of the Elections Bill cannot avoid having that effect. With its 
passage, the necessity of the whites of the South combining 
against the blacks has now disappeared. Hitherto, the whites, 
jin fear, whether real or fancied, of negro domination, have worked 
together irrespective of party. The most bitterly partisan Re- 
publican has fought shoulder to shoulder with the Democrats in 
support of the Democratic ticket, but they will need to do so no 
longer, therefore they will separate and the races will divide. 
Republicans will join together and fight for their ticket against 
the Democrats, and the negroes will also divide and vote for the 
ticket which promises the most benefit to them. The Protection- 
ists in Alabama and other Southern States who have been voting 
the Democratic ticket will cast their ballots in behalf of the Re- 
publican Party. I believe that the next election will show that I 
am right.”— Washington Correspondent Evening Post (Ina.), 
New York. 

One effect of the repeal of the Elections Law is predicted by 
Senator Palmer of Illinois—the breaking up of the ‘‘solid South.” 
There is more of history than prediction in this. The solid 
South, as it was known for nearly twenty years after the close of 
the war, has gradually been disintegrated, and there would long 
since have been a Republican Party in that section if the Repub- 
lican leaders had really wished one and had honestly sought to 
build one up. But there was no such desire and no such effort. 
Republicanism in the South has been not for votes, but for rev- 
enue only, a mere low device for obtaining offices under the 
Federa) Government at the South and votes to peddle in national 
conventions.—7,2e Zzmes (Dem.), New York. 


THE WILSON BILL IN THE SENATE. 
pelle VOORHEES, Chairman of the Senate Finance 

Committee, has issued a statement on behalf of the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Committee, stating that no hearing will 
be given to representatives of manufacturing or labor interests, 
because the subject of the Tariff is familiar to the American 
mind, and the country needs prompt action. The Republicans 
of the Committee have protested against this decision, describing 
itas extraordinary and unwise, as well as unjust. Of the Amend- 
ments to the Tariff Bill, the most important is that of Senator 
Quay, providing for free silver coinage and the repeal of the tax 
on State bank-notes. The indications are that the Bill will be 
reported to the Senate substantially as it was passed by the 
House, except in the items of coal, iron, and sugar, which are to 
be made dutiable. 

Press Comments. 

If the Wilson Bill is speedily passed nothing can prevent Dem- 
ocratic success in 1896. Everything now depends upon the Sen- 
ate. Action is important. Weneedno further eloquence. Pass 
the Wilson Bill.— Zhe Bee (Dem.), Toledo. 


The public have a right toexpect the business of Tariff-Reform 
to proceed with all convenient speed in the Senate. It is for 
the interest of the whole community, irrespective of party, that 
all uncertainty as to Tariff-rates shall be ended as soon as possi- 
ble. Push the new Tariff-Bill, freed from income-tax hamper- 
ings, to success in the Senate.— 7he Globe (Dem.), Boston. 


It is to be hoped that the Republican Senators will not obstruct 
the passage of the Wilson Bill. Let it become a Law. A large 
majority of the American people indorsed the Democratic plat- 
form and declared their wish, in voting for Mr. Cleveland, for 
Tariff-Reform. The Democratic idea is embodied in the Wilson 


Bill. Let it pass, and give the country opportunity to see it 
tested before the national election of 1896. If it proves to be 
good, and the results flow from it that Democratic orators proph- 
esy, the people will want it retained.—Z7he Capital (Rep.), 
Topeka. 

The most important hearing that the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee can give on the Tariff Bill is to the demand of the country for 
“action, action, action.”— Zhe Courzer-Fournal (Dem.), Louts- 
ville. 

The country looks now to the Senate for consideration at least 
as careful, and action at least as prompt, as was given the subject 
in the House, with no material departure from the general lines 
of Tariff-Reform laid down in the Wilson Bill. That is the only 
safe way out, the only way in which the majority of the Senate 
can recover the confidence of the people, and assure to the Nation 
an early return of prosperity. — Zhe Times (Ind. Dem.), Phila- 
delphia. 


What the friends of Democracy and the friends of a sound fiscal 
policy have the right to expect is that the Senate will knock out 
the income-tax and provide for the revenue along rational lines. 
This can be done by curtailing the free-list. Take the one item 
of sugar. A duty of 1cent per pound on sugar would not amount 
to an annual tax of more than 50 cents per capita, and it would 
not diminish the consumption. Moreover, the revenue raised by 
such a tax would nearly if not quite equal the sum which it is 
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FOSTER :—I can’t make you a new suit, until I get some more of the new 
fashion-plates from Washington.—Wordd, Toronto. 


expected to raise under the internal provisions of the Wilson Bill. 
The policy of free raw material is sound Democratic doctrine, 
and the time may come when the condition of the Treasury will 
warrant its absolute enforcement, but such is not the case now. 


—The Eagle (Dem.), Brooklyn. 


The decision of the Senate Committee on Finance, not to grant 
hearings on the Tariff Bill, is most judicious and cheering. It 
will cut off the earnings of a lot of lobbyists and attorneys, but 
will injuriously affect no other industry whatever. What could 
the Committee “hear” that it and everybody else in the country 
has not heard a thousand times already? The Senate has now 
a fine chance to reinstate itself in public esteem and vindicate 
its right to be considered a body for the despatch of public busi- 
ness, and not merely a harbor of refuge for the filibuster and the 
crank. The Committee on Finance seems disposed to do its part, 
and it can securely count upon the backing of all sections of the 
business world in trying to force prompt action on the Wilson 
3ill.— The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 

The Fall trade was killed by the prolongation of the struggle 
over the repeal of the Sherman Law. The Spring trade for this 
year has been reduced to the smallest possible dimensions by the 
uncertainty over Tariff-Revision. Shall next Summer’s and next 
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Autumn’s trade—the arrangements for which must soon be made 
—be killed also? Business can stand four years of any Tariff 
better than four months more of uncertainty. The Wilson Bill 
must, of course, be discussed in the Senate. The upper House 
of Congress is too important a feature in our scheme of govern- 
ment, and the subject itself is of too great consequence, to warrant 
any call for hasty and unconsidered action. But is there really 
any necessity for long hearings before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee? It may be assumed at once that the special beneficiaries 
of the McKinley Act want all the protection which that law affords, 
and more if they can get it. The Committee can take that as 
granted. The demand for action is a business demand far more 
than a political one. If there are obstructionists in the Senate 
they will find the country very hostile to their attitude.— 7he 
World (Dem.), New York. 


The free raw sugar, reciprocity, and bounty to American pro- 
ducers enacted by the Republicans in the McKinley Law dealt 
justly with all interests and should not be disturbed. Republi- 
can Senators will insist on retaining present regulations, and if 
Democrats wish to join them, well and good.—7he Democrat 
and Chronicle (Rep.), Rochester. 


The manufacturers, the farmers, the wool-growers, the mine- 
owners, and the representatives of organized labor are all to be 
treated alike. The Committee does not desire to hear anything 
from them, and is not disposed to use the information which has 
been sent in response to the specific questions to which answers 
were solicited. It looks as though some potent influence had 
swayed the intentions of the Committee, and caused it to take a 
course directly opposite to that originally laid out.—7khe Com- 
mercial Gazette (Rep.), Pittsburg. 


The public is familiar with all the arguments for and against. 
For a quarter of a century it has been fed on Tariff-discussion in 
Congress, in the newspapers, and on the stump. There is noth- 
ing new to be said on the subject. The people have already 
made up their minds. The year of Democratic control should 
not be allowed to close without some action on the part of the 
Democrats in behalf of the people. The Democrats of the Senate 
have it in their power to make the Wilson Bill a law before the 
Democratic year is out, and they should move energetically to 
secure that result. Push the Wilson Bill through the Senate! 
Make it a law before the 4th of March !— 7he Constitution (Dem.), 
Atlanta. 


Everything is waiting upon the course of the Democratic ma- 
jority in the Senate. The fate of the party isin its hands. If it 
is to be the party of the future, the cowardly makeshifts and 
tricky temporizings of the past must be cast to the winds, its rep- 
resentatives in Congress must close up their broken ranks and 
march straight forward upon the intrenched evils which they have 
promised to destroy.—7he Sun (Dem.), Baltimore. 


All legitimate interests affected by the great Tariff-Reform 
measure have had full opportunity to be heard. So let the Dem- 
ocratic Senate and its Committee lop off all needless obstruction 
and promptly carry out the overshadowing Tariff-plank of the 
Chicago platform.—7he American (Dem.), Nashville. 


Senator Mills on the Bill. 


Senator Roger Q. Mills gives his views of the Wilson Bill in 
The North American Review, February, New York. 

The annual expenditures of the Government, says Senator 
Mills, demand of the Treasury $500,000,000, and in preparing 
any measure to raise that sum by taxation, two objects ought to 
be kept in view,—equality in the bearing of the burdens, and the 
guarding against unnecessary interference with the market and 
the movements of labor. The Democratic Party has always been 
the defender of equal rights and equal duties, and it is now about 
to redeem the pledges made two years ego. But, in attempting to 
institute a just system of taxation, it is met with opposition with- 
in its own lines. It is charged that a tax on wealth is odious and 
uajust; yet in private business, if two men engage in trade, and 
one puts in five times as much capital as the other, he receives 
five times as much of the profits and pays five times as much of 
the expenses. Why should the Government proceed on a differ- 
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ent principle? Moreover, all State and local taxes are taxes on 
wealth, yet men are reconciled to them. 

What other way is there of raising the $500,000,000? asks Sen- 
ator Mills. Land cannot be reached, being placed beyond the 
power of Congress. Should the whole burden be laid upon pro- 
ducts of manual labor, and accumulated wealth be exempt? The 
income-tax provided for is but a light touch on the monumental 
piles of wealth, which the Government undertakes to protect. 
The next proposition is to increase the internal-revenue tax. 
This is a right step, but notlong enough. To say nothing of new 
subjects, those already taxed can easily stand on increased rate. 
An increase of ten cents per gallon on alcoholic beverages is far 
too moderate. The few large distillers we have enjoy excessive 
protection, and can well afford to pay a higher tax. The tax on 
beer should also be increased, as our brewers are protected by law 
against foreign competition. The taxes on cigars and tobacco 
can be increased without burdening the people. Like the dis- 
tillers and brewers, the cigar-manufacturers are protected by a 
high duty against low-priced cigars, and the internal tax could 
be easily raised without any injury to the manufacturers or the 
public. 

Senator Mill estimates that $150,000,o00 remained to be raised 
from customs, and he asks how to deal with imports so as to 
guard against inciting injury upon labor. Our legislatures, he 
says, should bend every energy to find employment for every one 
of our idle workmen. To provide employment, it is necessary, 
first of all, to put a// materials that are to be manufactured or 
remanufactured on the free list. We must not stop with wool 
and coal and ores, but extend the provision to all materials. It 
is the tax on the materials of manufacture alone that keeps us 
out of foreign markets. England is shipping abroad annually 
more than $300,000,000 worth of cotton goods; it is in our power 
to take from her the greater part of this trade. With our supe- 
riority in machinery, in our skill, and with our proximity to the 
materials of manufacture, we have easy advantage of all rivals. 

To get the $150,000,000 required from customs, Senator Mills 
would place a uniform duty of thirty per cent. on manufactured 
articles imported. The Wilson Bill is but a short step in the 
right direction, but it will be possible to advance with more con- 
fidence after the country has felt the benefits of large and freer 
trade. The Bill should be amended in accordance with the above 
suggestions, and promptly passed by Congress. 


NO REPEAL OF THE STATE BANK-TAX. 


HE House Committee on Banking and Currency has voted to 
table the Bill to repeal the Law imposing a tax of 1o per 
on State bank-notes. The platform of the Democratic 
Party favored the repeal of this provision. 


cent. 


The passage in the House of Wilson’s Calamity Bill has been 
slightly offset by the defeat in the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the proposed repeal of the prohibitory tax on State bank- 
money. ‘That Committee has thus caged and chained the wild- 
cat let loose by the National Democratic Convention. ‘The friends 
of the beast threaten to make a fight on the floor of the House for 
his unloosing, but there is not much prospect of success. Indeed, 
there is so little prospect of it that the country need not fear a 
result so calamitous.— Zhe Jnter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


The action of the Committee is a very wise disposition of that 
subject. It leaves the door open to amendments of the present 
National Banking-Law, but it is not likely that anything will be 
done in that direction at present. 
been too much agitated by silver and greenback and “seigniorage” 
heresies to approach the bank-question with calmness at this ses- 
sion.— The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


Congress and the country have 


While the fight is decidedly not ended yet, it seems to be fairly 
safe to expect that for the present the country’s Banking-Laws 
are not likely to be much changed. Our Banking-Laws and our 
system of currency issue are plainly enough defective. When 
we compare them with those of other countries we see how far 
behind the times we are in this respect. But there is nothing in 
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the make-up of the present Congress which can give the assurance 
that it could safely be trusted to undertake general banking and 
currency legislation and bring forth a really sound and satisfac- 
tory reform. It is not a mere question of repealing the State 
bank-tax, but of entirely remodelling our system of bank circu- 
lation.— 7he Journal (Ind.), Providence. 


WRECK OF THE KEARSARGE. 


HE old United States corvette Avarsarge was wrecked on 
Roncador Reef in the Caribbean Sea, on February 2, while 
on the way from Port au Prince, Hayti, to Bluefields, Nicaragua. 
The officers and crew were saved. 
The two ships that came out of the war with the brightest 
records were the Har¢ford and the Aearsarge. 


Wherever the Aearsarge went she recalled a glorious achieve- 
ment of the American Navy and made her fellow-countrymen’s 
hearts beat with patriotic pride. Her splendid duel with the 
Alabama off Cherbourg Harbor is one of the episodes which make 
the American people proud of American sailors. Though we 
shall never see her again, her name will always shine in the bright 
galaxy of floating stars with the Cozs/ctutzon, the Bon Homme 
Richard, and the Hartford.— The World, New York. 

It is too bad about the Kearsarge. Aship with such a glorious 
tecord should have been reserved for a better fate. Had she 
gone down in battle, well enough. That would have been a more 
fitting close to her historic career.— Zhe Post, Washington. 

The loss of the Aearsarge is a severe blow to the navy, not 
because of the intrinsic value of the vessel, but because of the 
glorious memories which clustered about her.—7he American, 
Baltimore. 

The fate of the old Kearsarge, which sunk the great Confed- 
erate war-ship, the 4/aéama, and ended the naval career of her 
commander, Semmes, is the fate which comes to all good war- 
vessels. Better that she should sink in the element that had been 
the scene of her triumphs than that she be broken up and sold to 
the junkmen.— 7he Express, Albany. 


“THE GREATER NEW YORK.” 


HE New York Assembly has passed the Greater New York 
Bill, which provides for a vote of the people at the next 
election on the question of consolidating not only New York and 
Brooklyn, but all the towns and villages, embraced within a 
radius of about eighteen miles from the City Hall, New York City, 
to the east and south, into one big city of 3,000,000 people. 


The Greater New York project appeals to every sentiment of 
patriotism, national, State, and municipal. It also appeals to 
every consideration of interest aside from those selfish desires 
which prompt the speculators in petty ring politics to oppose. It 
isa project which should enlist not only the sympathy but the 
enthusiasm of every citizen of New York and command the hearty 
approval of every American.—7he World, New York. 

It is manifest destiny that New York and her suburbs should 
be united, and the time is doubtless near when this consolidation 
will be effected. The combined city will have a population of 
2,960,000, and in twenty-five years will doubtless be the largest 
city in the world.—7%e Globe, Boston. 

There is gratification in the contemplation of the fact that the 
New York of the end of the century will be the greatest city in 
superficial area in the world.— 7%e Press, Philadelphia. 

The sentiment in favor of consolidating the municipalities ad- 
jacent to Manhattan Island into one gigantic city would appear to 
be irresistible.— 7he American, Baltimore. 

Of course the whole country will be proud of Greater New York 
as a big thing. Prouder yet if, by its enlargement, there shall 
come enlarged opportunities for better government. This may 
be too much to expect, but it is not too much to pray for.— The 
Fournal, Detroit. 
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ANOTHER BOMB-THROWING IN PARIS. 


HE bomb-outrage, which Paris had expected ever since the 
execution of Auguste Vaillant, came on February 13. An 
infernal machine was thrown in the middle of the Café in the 
Hotel Terminus at the St. Lazare station, during an instrumental 
concert. Five persons were seriously, and fifteen slightly, 
wounded. The bomb-thrower, a man named Léon Breton, is 
believed to be an Anarchist. He wounded four other persons 
with his revolver before his ‘arrest was effected. When taken be- 
fore the police-justice, he is reported to have said, “Yes, I am an 
Anarchist, and the more of the bourgeoisie I have killed, the more 
it pleases me.” The populace, according to reports, were kept 
with great difficulty from lynching the man on the spot. It is 
said that Breton was employed at the Café Terminus as a waiter, 
and threw the bomb to revenge himself for being discharged. 
There seems to be some question as to whether the outrage was 
the act of an Anarchist or merely a deed of private vengeance. 
In either case it is more than likely that he will be dealt with 
firmly and expeditiously, for, as was seen in the case of Vaillant, 
the French are in no mood to show mercy to murderous cranks 
of any species.—7he Herald, New York. 


How to Stop Bomb-Throwing.—Cesare Lombroso, in the /7- 
garo, Paris, says of the present extreme measures adopted for the 
suppression of Anarchy, that while Kings have been despotic, the 
Parliamentary representatives who have taken the place of 
Kings are even more despotic, and by their actions call forth the 
attacks of those of the fanatics who hope to change the condition 
of things by force. Political and religious fanaticism is as strong 
to-day as in former ages. 

Justice is often only an empty word; is it any wonder attempts 
are made to bring about changes by individual attempts of those 
who suffer? The best remedy for all this is a better treatment of 
unfortunate persons. The very worst remedy is violence, and 
cruel, repressive measures. History teaches us that fanatics can- 
not be cured by force, and the bomb-throwing in the Liceo 
Theater at Barcelona, as an answer to the execution of Pallas, is 
the latest proof to my assertion. The good remedy, at least, in 
France, is ridicule. Martyrs in any cause, good or bad, will al- 
ways be revered. Ridiculous people are always friendless. An 
international combine against the Anarchists is useless. These 
persons have no central leadership. 


HAWAII AND CONGRESS. 


B Y a vote of 177 to 75, the House of Representatives, on Feb- 
J ruary 7, passed the McCreary Resolution censuring ex- 
Minister Stevens for “illegally aiding in overthrowing the Ha- 
waiian Government,” approving the principle announced by 
President Cleveland “that interference with the domestic affairs 
of an independent nation is contrary to the American doctrine,” 
and declaring against the annexation of Hawaii or the assumption 
of a Protectorate over it by the United States. 


The Cleveland-Gresham Hawaiian policy has been “ vindicated” 
by the vote of the House. That is, the Democrats, with three 
exceptions, were whipped into line and compelled to sustain the 
Administration, although many of them had to set their teeth 
firmly in order to answer “aye” when their names were called. 
Of the 215 Democrats in the House, 177 stood by the Administra- 
tion. Itwas a great triumph!—7khe 7rzbune (Rep.), New York. 


We trust that a similar declaration will be made by the Senate, 
and that the people of Hawaii will then be left to manage their 
domestic affairs in their own way.—7ke Herald (/nd.), New 
York. 

Sins of commission and omission are branded on the face of 
this truckling Resolution, whose presentation is an insult to men 
of candor andcommon sense. The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
had no right to ask the House of Representatives to pass judg- 
ment on the acts of ex-Minister Stevens, for it had made no in- 
vestigation of the subject. On the other hand, it was not only 
its right, but it was its duty, in view of the President’s own ad- 
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missions, to rebuke him for a violation of international law and a 
usurpation of the war-making power which belongs to Congress 
under the Constitution. It is with bitterness and sinking of the 
heart that Democrats who truly love their party see that duty 
treated with scornful disregard by the Democratic members of 
the House Committee.—7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 


The American people fully understand what Mr. Cleveland at- 
tempted to do, and they witnessed his failure with satisfaction, 
even though mixed with disgust and humiliation. Nothing that 
either the House or Senate may do or leave undone will change 
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justified it, and it is now recognized that he saved this country 
from the consummation of a wrong that must have returned to 
plague us.— 7he Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 

It would be interesting to know why the “cuckoos” did not go 
a step farther and urge President Cleveland to restore Queen Lil 
to her dismantled throne.—7he Republican (Rep.), Denver. 

The importance of the question need not be emphasized, nor 
the impossibility of fairly examining it through partisan specta- 
cles or pronouncing righteous judgment upon it under the influ- 


ence of the stress of party necessities or prejudice. The people 
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The National Honor and Credit in Good Hands.- 


the estimate which the country at large has formed of the conduct 
of the Administration in basely conspiring for the overthrow of a 
Government which it had recognized, and to which it accredited 
a diplomatic agent with professions of friendship and good will. 
—The Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Pittsburg. 


Noamount of partisanship can now do more in this matter than 
has already been done to disgrace the American Government in 
the eyes of all factions of the Hawaiian people and make Ameri- 
can diplomacy ridiculous before the whole world.— 7he Journal 
(dnd.), Providence. 


The important thing about the passage of the McCreary Reso- 
lution is that it serves notice on the plotters in Hawaii that they 
cannot hope to get this Congress to favor annexation.— 7he Pud- 
lic Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


The Bourbon victory is complete. The “cuckoos,” as one of 
our Massachusetts Congressmen aptly if inelegantly called them, 
have won by brute force of numbers.—7he Journal (Rep.), 
Boston. 


The declaration is sound, just, and right, and fairly expresses 
the deliberate judgment of the American people. While the Re- 
publicans in the House opposed these Resolutions, it has been 
observed that their opposition took to the form of hostility to the 
present Administration rather than of a defense of the previous 
Administration or the advocacy of annexation. In spite of all the 
loud talk, the scheme of grabbing the Hawaiian Islands has found 
few earnest defenders. Men might differ as to the judgment of 
Mr. Cleveland’s course in the premises, but the facts have fully 
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understand the situation perfectly, and do not expect convictiow 
and conscience to control the disposition of issues along which 
party lines have been drawn in Congress, and so rarely place 
much importance on Congressional verdicts.—7he Republican 
({nd.), Springfield, Mass. 


Every one understands that the conclusion on the Resolution 
was mere partisanship. The custom of sheep following a leader 
could not have been better imitated by men. In private, the 
Democratic Congressmen who voted for the McCreary Resolution 
denounce the policy of President Cleveland, and savagely score 
the Administration for putting upon them the necessity of voting 
against their own convictions of right and wrong, and against the 
opinion of the public whose servants they are.—7he Dispatch 
(Rep.), Columbus, Ohio. 


A ‘Revenue-Only”’ Tariff Unconstitutional.— 7%e Social 
Economist, New York, February, has an article under this title, 
the argument of which is designed to show that it is impossible 
to distinguish a protective enactment from one designed for rev- 
enue only, as they would differ only in the rate of duty, and 
might pass from one class to the other by fluctuation of prices 
abroad. Before, therefore, a Tariff for revenue only can be pos- 
sible in the United States, the Federal Constitution must be so 
amended as to vest in Congress the constitutional power either to 
lay a compensatory-tax directly on the domestic product, sufficient 
to offset the import-tax, or to provide for fining and imprisoning 
the domestic producer and destroying his product, as is done im 
Ireland to prohibit the growth of tobacco. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


POVERTY AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


HE problem of affording relief to the unemployed by extra 
public service, that is, by “work not alms,” the method 
more generally approved in this country as being free from the 
humiliation involved in receiving alms, is discussed at length in 
The Charities Review, New York, January. ‘This method,” 
says the writer, “appeals to people generally as the most sensible 
and the least harmful morally, as well as the most helpful eco- 
nomically, in such emergencies as the present. In fact, the doc- 
trine preached by charity-organizations is ‘help to self-help,’ and 
every committee appointed in these times to consider the condi- 
tion of the unemployed begins its practical suggestions with a 
recommendation that the city provide for the employment of 
more laborers on the streets and in the parks.” 

In the midst of these suggestions and recommendations and 
records of practical measures for carrying them into effect, comes 
a word of warning from the other side of the Atlantic. Zhe 
Charity Organization Review, London, publishes a short series 
of papers on ‘The State and the Unemployed,” in which the pos- 
sible dangers of the policy of relief by extra public services, 
municipal workshops and labor-colonies are pointed out—dangers, 
perhaps, remote to us, as the pressure is not continuous with us 
as in Europe, and yet too important to be disregarded. 

“The method,” says this Charity Organization paper, “ which, 
by a kind of inclined plane, leads first, and most naturally and 
easily, to asystem of State employment, is the method of relief 
by extra public service. It has been in vogue the last few years, 
and has generally taken the form of work upon the roads. The 
experience of the London Society last Winter, when unusual dis- 
tress was alleged, was, first, that the distress was really excep- 
tional in two districts only; second, that the crowds of unem- 
ployed contained very few artisans—some genuine men, but a 
good many loafers; and finally, that a general expectation was 
raised that employment must and will be provided by the State.” 

The general summing up of the English writer is that “em- 
ployment by the State, as a measure of relief, has a very limited 
value, and that the State should not, except under the closest 
restrictions, be the employer of the destitute unemployed. The 
‘artisans and others,’ except in conditions of the greatest emer- 
gency, can be much better assisted by well-administered charity 
than by artificial employment. The methods proposed obscure 
the choice between pauperism and independence, they teach that 
independence is unnecessary, that work will come from demand- 
ing it of the public authorities, and thus raise expectations which 
cannot be realized, and are manifest provocations to popular dis- 
turbance.” 

Uninvited Poverty. 


B. O. Flower, in 7he Arena, Boston, February, takes up the 
parable of ‘‘The Onward March of Uninvited Poverty,” as pre- 
sented in the marvellous picture of Olive Schreiner’s ‘ Dream of 
the Wine-Press.” ‘‘ Nothing,” says Mr. Flower, “is so whole- 
some as candor. We may ignore conditions, we may deny their 
existence, we may apologize for them when denial is no longer 
possible; but it is not until we are ready to face the exact truth 
in all its hideousness that we are in a condition to remedy the 
wrong or cure the evils. 

“And what are the wrongs as Olive Schreiner depicts them in 
her allegory? We have no space to reproduce the tragic pano- 
rama of her dramatic picture; but, in effect, she paints the for- 
tunate of this world as feasting and making merry over the juice 
of the wine-press, and kneeling in prayer, and thanking the Lord 
for his bounty, and praying for peace and plenty in their time, 
and for jars filled with wine; and,. then, the curtain is rent aside, 
and lo! it was the men down-irodden in the struggle from whom 
the red wine flowed. 

“T believe, most profoundly,” says Mr. Flower, returning to 
plain prose, “that if the public imagination could be so quickened, 
that our people grasped, even in a limited degree, the abject de- 
spair, the unfathomable agony, the essential tragedy, which pov- 
erty is to-day occasioning in our Republic, a mighty awakening 
of conscience would follow, which would end in the abolition of 
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uninvited poverty, and the moral uplifting of our people to a 
plane never before reached by man.” 


Bread for the Hungry. 


In The American Journal of Politics, New York, February, 
the subject is treated by Mrs. A. L. Cornwall in a similar spirit ; 
the laborer is represented as being despoiled. “The key to the 
whole problem,” says Mrs. Cornwall, “is the money, which is 
builded into a wall between consumers and producers. It forms 
a dam across the stream of productive industry, causing equal 
destruction, by drouth below, and stagnant overflow above. To 
build this wall of stolen gold, many of the wageworkers of our 
country, especially those who work under contractors in large 
cities and manufacturing towns, have been ruthlessly robbed of 
their rightful earnings.” Her remedies are: “‘Confiscate this 
wall of stolen gold; give back to the toilers on each side, the 
money out of which they have been swindled; make future 
monopolies, through heavy penalties, too dangerous to be risked ; 
stop the liquor-traffic, which consumes at least two billion dollars 
every year; take from these highway robbers, the brewers, the 
distillers, the traffickers in intoxicants, the money for which they 
have committed every crime in the calendar, and use it to repair, 
so far as gold can, the ravages the trade has wrought.” “Take 
this,” she says, “‘as an axiomatic truth: excessive wealth is proof 
presumptive of fraud, and it is the province of the ruling power to 
research the matter, and repay the defrauded. Make an assess- 
ment on wealth to relieve the suffering poor, the per cent. of levy 
to vary with the size of the fortune, the rapidity of its acquire- 
ment, and the condition of those who have contributed to its 
accumulation. It will be difficult to accomplish all this. Right- 
eousness is never easy. Straight and narrow is the way to jus- 
tice as well as to life, but the nation which will not walk in it is 
doomed.” 


The Suffering Among French Farmers. 


The distress of the French agricultural peasants is treated by 
G. Saint-Aubin in the Revue des Revues, Paris, January, and 
appears to have been suggested by a paper by M. H. Lair in The 
Correspondant of December 25, entitled “Les populations 
rurales,” in which the distress of the French peasantry is attrib- 
uted mainly to the want of adequate protection. The reviewer 
accepts M. Lair’s presentation of the facts as indisputable. He 
says, “that while France has enjoyed the reputation of being the 
richest country, and the one enjoying the greatest freedom from 
the poverty which infects European countries generally, there is 
no longer any escape from the conclusion that the cries of distress 
raised by the victims of the chronic crises which periodically, for 
some years past, have manifested themselves among the rural 
population of France, are the first symptoms of a condition of 
general improvement. As further evidence of the general and 
widespread distress among the peasantry, he points to the sig- 
nificant fact that it is from their ranks that the Anarchists recruit 
the greatest numbers and the most uncompromising of their ad- 
herents.” 

But M. Saint-Aubin does not accept the theory that enhanced 
Protection is a panacea for the widespread distress. “Is it not 
rather,” he asks, “the dearness of bread, enhanced by augmented 
import-duties, which is responsible for the distress among all 
ranks of the population? It is not,” he contends, “the want of 
Protection from which France is suffering. The malady lies 
deeper. It is this arming of the nations of Europe, with all the 
sacrifices and consequences it entails, which after having im- 
poverished the several members of the Triple Alliance is now 
making itself felt among us.” And M. Lair adds: “ French agri- 
culture is perishing, and the consequences of the social cataclysm 
are incalculable. We see the results in landlord-absenteeism, 
in the desertion of the fields, and the general impoverishment 
of the country, in the squandering of all the sources of revenue, 
and, to crown all this work of destruction, the development of 
doctrines and passions subversive of the whole social organiza- 
tion.” 


Work-Children. 


“Child-Labor: A Terrible Legacy to Posterity,” is the subject 
of a paper by Jennie Rice Warein Donahoe’s Magazine, Boston, 
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February. The article is made up principally of quotations from 
other writers on the subject, their statements being arranged to 
show that the child is a child only in case it is born in the prop- 
erty-holding class; that the workingman’s child is a drudge from 
babyhood ; that the evil isincreasing ; that by the census of 1870, 
739,000 children were wage-receivers in the United States, and 
that in the next ten years they increased 66 per cent., and that 
apart from injury to health and danger to life and limb, the moral 
and intellectual degeneracy resulting to the family is direful.” 
To this, she adds the assertion that the five States employing 
most child-labor far exceed all others in criminals. 

Child-labor, she insists, is an economic mistake: while children 
are being irreparably degraded by overwork and the associations 
of the factory, adults seek in vain for employment. The great 
hindrance to reform is charged to the disposition of the parents 
to sacrifice future good to a present gain; but the whole sentiment 
of the Nation is represented as opposed to the existence of child- 
labor. Labor, represented by ‘the Knights of Labor and the 
Federation of Labor, demands that the toil of children be prohib- 
ited once and forever. 

Compulsory education must go hand in hand with Child-Labor 
Laws. The children’s cry must be heard because it is economy, 
because it is humane, because it is Christian. Quoting Helen 
Campbell, she says that “for this and other similar social reforms 
we must trust to the agency of women.” 





INTOXICANTS AND PROHIBITION IN INDIA. 


HE Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, the leading English 
journal of Northern India, says that the higher classes of 
natives in India are in favor of closing the opium-shops. 

Two years ago, an order was issued by Government prohibiting 
the consumption of intoxicating drugs on the premises of licensed 
vendors. Regarding the utility of this prohibition the Excise 
Commissioner observes that it adds one more to the obstacles in 
the way of madak-smoking, which are already considerable, ‘for 
the great mass of respectable native opinion is undoubtedly con- 
demnatory of the habit.” It is also, it appears, condemnatory of 
the rapidly growing consumption of European spirits among the 
upper classes, but this, apparently, is merely on patriotic grounds. 
It is the neglect of the country spirits that grieves the re- 
spectable natives, not the fact that the taste for alcohol is on the 
increase. “On being narrowly questioned,” says the Commis- 
sioner, “they may admit that indulgence in alcohol tends to lead 
to indebtedness, but few seem to look upon the drinking of spirits 
as pernicious in itself or as prejudicial to the health or character 
of those who are accustomed to it.” But the consumption of 
country liquor is on the increase—the friends of temperance will 
be sorry to hear it—Government discouragement and upper-class 
native opinion notwithstanding, so also is the consumption of 
ganja. There is no connection, it would seem, between the 
opium-shops regulation and either gamja or country liquor. The 
receipts from liquor have expanded more than those from gana, 
and the classes of people who use gazja and opium respectively 
are, it is said; quite distinct, and are not recruited from each 
other’s ranks. The consumption of ganja in the Central Prov- 
inces is, says the Excise Commissioner, no longer considered dis- 
reputable, and the chief cultivating classes have taken to it. 
Thus, while apparently progressing a step in one direction, pub- 
lic opinion in the Central Provinces, as it sometimes does in other 
parts of India, has fallen back two in another. 

The restrictions on madak-smoking work less satisfactorily in 
Bengal than they do in the Central Provinces. In Bengal, they 
are more severe. Last year the number of houses licensed to sell 
the drug was greatly reduced, from 302 to 263, consumption on 
the premises was prohibited, and the limit of retail sale was re- 
duced from five tolahs to one tolah. Moreover, in the issue of 
licenses care was taken that the houses should not only be few, 
but far apart. The consumers, in short, were dealt with as se- 
verely as may be without actual prohibition; they were put to 
great inconvenience in obtaining the drug, and made to pay 
heavily for it when they got it. The only result has been an in- 
crease of illicit manufacture and consumption; the revenue has 
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suffered without any corresponding gain to the cause of temper- 
ance. The authorities, nevertheless, are willing to persevere. 

The difficulties in the way of actual prohibition are illustrated 
on a small scale by what goes on now. The Superintendent of 
Excise Revenue at Calcutta says the figures which he gives of 
the consumption of opium in his district do not at all represent 
the real state of things, and that the demand for the drug is 
largely met by illicit means. It is stated that both contraband 
and duty-paid opium are systematically imported into Calcutta 
from Behar and the Northwest Provinces, not only for consump- 
tion in Calcutta, but for exportation to Burmah and other places 
where the selling-price is very high, and that no amount of vig- 
ilance on the part of the Excise and Police officers can fully sup- 
press this illicit trade. How a large traffic may be carried on, 
without suspicion, under their very eyes 1s shown by the case 
brought to light last year of a messenger of the railway mail-ser- 
vice, who for years, it seems, had carried parcels of opium from 
Allahabad to Calcutta in the mail-bags. His punishment was 
exemplary, six months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100; but 
his profits had been large, the opium he brought in Allahabad 
costing him Rs. 8 a pound, while he was able to dispose of it at 
Calcutta at Rs. 12. Even if the difficulty in the way of prohibi- 
tion were overcome, there is still the prospect of consumers re- 
sorting to other drugs, prohibition of which is practically im- 
possible. Ganja, for nearly every 
district of the rural tracts it is 
impossible to bring the drug under taxation. As to the in- 
finitely greater evils that would follow the substitution of ganja 
for opium there are no two opinions. 


instance, grows wild in 
Lower Provinces, and in the 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINALS. 
Dr. KOLTHOFF. 


HE right to punish is a two-edged sword. With every crim- 

inal who perishes, the State hews off one of its own limbs. 

With every man imprisoned the State robs itself of that man’s 

labor. Every act of kindness to the fallen is of economical value 

to the community; for by such an act the fallen may be raised 
to a position of usefulness. 

We have advanced with great strides in our treatment of crim- 
inals; but the question, What to do with the prisoner when he 
has been discharged, is still awaiting a satisfactory solution. 

Society stamps the discharged criminal with the mark of Cain; 
and it is not advisable that society should change its opinion on 
this subject. One of the chief preventives against crime is the 
If the criminal is to be received 
into the social conditions which he forfeited by his crime, then 
society should demand that his reformation be thorough. 


fear of becoming ostracized. 


Every 
precaution should be taken to protect society against the one who 
remains a criminal. 

Patients recovering from a dangerous illness are not abruptly 
discharged from the hospital; but are sent for some time to the 
ward for convalescents. Criminals are morally diseased, and 
the prison should be, in a large sense, a hospital for those suffer- 
ing from the malady we call crime. 

Ere the term of punishment is ended, the criminal should be 
sent to some place where he will have comparative freedom, and 
a chance to come into contact with the persons who are not 
prisoners; and while still under supervision, the criminal may 
by his good conduct lessen, if he does not entirely remove, the 
distrust of society, and thus better his chances of earning an 
honest living. At present the discharged criminal has fewer op- 
portunities to obtain employment than any other person, and, as 
he is generally penniless, it is not to be wondered at that he does 
not succeed in leading the life of an honest citizen, but relapses 
into his former state. 

It is very difficult to deal with tramps. It is far easier to re- 
form a murderer than a vagabond. Great offenders usually have 
strong characters, and strong wills which are applied to wrong 
purposes. 

With the youthful offender, more than with any other, great 
care should be taken to teach him that he may in the future enter 
the society of honest folks, if he proves himself worthy, and that 
the punishment to which he is subjected is the natural conse- 
quence of his own action.—Schorer’s Familienblatt, Berlin. 
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Divorce Increasing.—7he Contemporary Review, 
gives the following statistics regarding divorce : 
“In 1867, Canada granted no divorces; in 
4, and in 1885, 12. 
and 6,211 


London, 


1877, she granted 
France granted 2,181 separations in 1867, 
divorces in 1886. England, 119 divorces and 11 
separations in 1867, and 47 separations and 325 divorces in 1886. 
Ireland had a single divorce in 1867, and 5 separations and 2 
divorces in 1886. The German Empire had 3,942 divorces in 
1881, and 6,078 in 1886. In the United States there were 9,937 
divorces in 1867, and 25,535 in 1886.” 

The Boston Watchman reports that Dr. S. W. Dike has just 
submitted the thirteenth annual statement of ‘‘ The Divorce Re- 
form League.” It grows more and more apparent that the two 
points to be earnestly contended for are regulation of the evil of 
divorce to the minimum of absolute necessity by restrictive legis- 
lation, and the lifting of the ideal of the family and of the mar- 
riage-bond to the highest possible plane. Dr. Dike has his eye 
fixed upon these two points, and toward them he brings forces to 
bear with great effect. Through efforts directly traceable to the 
influence of the League, more than half the States of the country 
have adopted restrictive statutes with regard to divorce, and all 
tend toward uniformity. 


The Training of Women.—It is not usually denied that women 
have small opportunity, as a rule, for intellectual progress; but 
nobody seems to doubt that the best conditions for their moral 
career are assured. But this, too, is open to dispute; for to be 
forced by popular clamor into a blind self-annihilation is not 
really conducive to the health of the moral faculties; and this is 
why the goodness of so many women has in it a morbid quality. 
Such training does not make clearer the rights of other classes or 
‘kinds of beings, human and otherwise: it does nothing but en- 
join a narrow duty: obedience to the demands of immediate con- 
ditions, and reverence only for those ties that are fortuitous or 
that are sanctified by legal forms.—J/ona Caird, in The West- 
minster Review. 

Ethics of Boxing.—In Donahoe’s Magazine, Boston, Febru- 
ary, James W. Clark says: I hold that a thorough course of 
training with the gloves is itself a moral education. Of all forms 
of physical exercise, it is the one best calculated to promote mus- 
cle and morality at the same time. It sharpens up, to a degree 
that no other exercise can, all those virile qualities which are at 
the foundation of all the virtues. It will not seem an exag- 
geration to say that the reading of no book in the English lan- 
guage can possibly teach certain primary moral lessons so speed- 
ily and so impressively as the two or three months of severe 
training necessary to fit a man for a boxing-match. The rules 
that govern the boxing-ring are in themselves a tolerably com- 
plete moral code. The Marquis of Queensbury, properly under- 
stood, is entitled to a place among the great precept-makers of 
mankind—to rank with Lycurgus, Plato, Socrates, and Solomon, 
and the other men whose minds served as mints for the coinage 
of maxims and proverbs that have passed into the common cur- 
rency of wisdom and goodness. 


The New Nation, the organ of the American Nationalists 
which Mr. Edward Belllamy established about three years ago, 
has just suspended publication. Mr. Bellamy has been the editor 
of The New Nation from the start, and has devoted most of his 
time and energy to the work. 

The Boston Herald says: Thesuspension of Mr. Bellamy’s 
New Nation is to be regretted. 
however. 


Mr. Bellamy is not discouraged, 
He announces his purpose to continue to devote him- 
self with unabated earnestness to the Nationalistic propaganda, 
making use of the relief from editorial duties to take up other 
lines of work promising, possibly, a larger service to the cause 
than he would have been able to render by continuing the pub- 
lication of his paper, had that been possible. During the three 
years of 7he New Nation's existence it has been a faithful and 
intelligent organ of the Nationalists, and it is due to its conduc- 
tors to say that its failure is not attributable to any fault of theirs. 

The New York Sun says: Two of the most demonstrative “la- 
bor reform” papers in the country have petered out: Bellamy’s 
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New Nation, a Boston publication, and The Unzon- Record of St. 
Louis. Last year, eighteen papers of the kind perished. The 
working-people will not subscribe for “labor organs,” or read 
them. ‘They prefer the comic weeklies. 

People’s Banks. — 7he London Quarterly Review, January, 
discusses the system of People’s Banks just now being introduced 
experimentally into England. The system is working very suc- 
cessfully in Italy, Germany, and Switzerland. In Germany alone 
there are 4,500 societies with a million and a half of members, 
and an annual turn-over of £450,000,000; and to Henry W. Wolff, 
who has collected careful returns of the working of the system on 
the Continent, is due the credit of bringing it to the notice of the 
English. The pivot on which the whole scheme turns is to be 
sought in the problem: “ How to obtain the use of borrowed capi- 
tal without a capital of guarantee.” 

The origin of these People’s Banks is founded in obscurity. 
As usual, Chinaclaims priority. But as far as Europe is concerned, 
it is to Germany that we must turn for the origination and em- 
bodiment of the idea. 
matter of dispute. 


In whose brain it germinated is at present a 
Schulze-Delitsch and Raiffeisen appear to have 
hit on the same idea simultaneously. There is, however, some 
difference in aim: Schulze aimed at business, and put the lender’s 
interest foremost; Raiffeisen aimed at social benefit and made the 
borrower's interest his first consideration. 


Raiffeisen’s system is 
the most popular. 


Governments now encourage them, provincial 
Diets ask for them, priests and ministers pronounce their bless- 
ings on them, and the peasantry love them. ‘These banks, lend- 
ing only on the security of character, have inspired such confi- 
dence that the Rhineland Law Courts actually allow trust-moneys 
to be deposited in them. ‘They emancipate the peasantry from 
the clutches of the usurer. 

The Family.—Sir James Crichton Browne, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., in an address published in 7he Humanitarian, London, 
January, says of the family: In the case of human beings it has, 
I believe, been the formation of distinct groups, and has more 
than any other reproductive influence been contributory to moral 
progress. ‘The family is the social unit, the nursery of goodness, 
the school of character, the germ-plasm of the loftiest virtues; 
for it is by the diffusion of the feelings that well up within its 
precincts, to the clan, the nation, and the race, that we become 
public-spirited, patriotic, and philanthropic. 

Had it been the object of some untoward spirit to create a cor- 
rupt and desperate community, how could that evil genius have 
done it better than by placing one sex at the mercy of the other, 
and teaching both to regard the arrangement as ordained by God, 
and sanctioned by man?—J/ona Caird, in the 
Review, London, Fanuary. 





Westminster 


Habits and Customs of Ancient Times.—Lady Cook, in The 
Westminster Review, London, January, writing of woman in 
ancient times, says: We saw her as a beast of burden in savage 
times. In the ancient civilized period, her position is improved, 
but she is still in all things an inferior. But no civilization can 
be perfect where she is not in all respects possessed of equal 
rights and privileges with man. Tried by this standard, all other 
ancient countries fall short of Egypt, and, in one important point, 
all moderns also. 


A Living Wage.—Professor Cunningham contributes a paper 
to The Contemporary Review, London, January, in advocacy of 
“A Living Wage,” which he defines as the payment of a wage 
which will enable the ordinary man to maintain the standard of 
comfort of his class. The measure is advocated as one which 
commends itself to the English sense of justice, and as being in 
complete accordance with Christian teaching on economic sub- 
jects. Profit-sharing is wrong in principle and unsatisfactory. 
Make the “living wage” a fixed point to which the conditions of 
history must adjust themselves. 





A despatch to The Chronicle, London, says: The distress in 
Austria among the poor is very considerable. According to reli- 
able reports there are 350,000 persons out of employment in the 
country, and 100,000 of these are in the city of Vienna. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


ANACHRONISM IN ART. 
ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE. 


OR some years past, a strange spectacle has attracted obser- 
vation and provoked discussion among those who have fol- 
lowed the esthetic movement in France and abroad. This spec- 
tacle, at the same time archaic and new, which irritates our 
taste, shocks our erudition, scandalizes our religion, while at the 
same time awakening our curiosity and sharpening our analytical 
sense, is that of scenes of the New Testament, accommodated to 
modern life. The spectacle is Christ, despite the barriers of 
nineteen centuries and six hundred leagues, preaching the Gospel 
to men arrayed in the blouses and overcoats of our day. No one 
who saw it, has forgotten the picture in the Salon of 1891, where 
the woman taken in adultery lay prostrate in a ball-dress at the 
feet of Christ, who was surrounded by Pharisees represented by 
some Parisian notabilities taking their coffee. A short distance 
from this painting was another, the Madonna, in a Finlandish 
costume, weeping over the resurrection of Christ on the borders 
of a polar lake. 

In the presence of these and a number of like pictures since 
painted, many people have been as much scandalized as they 
would be if they saw a bishop entering a drinking-shop. They 
declare that these paintings are monstrous, and that they prefer 
the admirable rabbis of Munkacsy, the proconsuls of Alma- 
Tadema, oreven the landscapes of Verestchagin. What strange 
ideas the painters of this day have! exclaim these critics, and, in 
order to get rid of the bad impression left by such a violent 
anachronism, they hurry off to the Louvre, hoping to find a mute 
protest there from the old masters, so wise, so religious, against 
the eccentricities of our contemporaries. 

They enter the Salon Carré, where are masterpieces of all 
schools, and approach those which depict scenes from the Gospels. 
They find there ‘The Holy Madonna,” of Memling ; The “ Vierge 
au Donateur,” of Van Eyck; “The Pilgrims of Emmaus,” of Rem- 
brandt; “The Wedding at Cana,” of Veronese. ‘The first glance, 
however, at these paintings reveals the anachronisms which the 
critics alluded to decry. The Madonna of Memling is dressed 
like the Flemish women of the Fifteenth Century; the Pilgrims 
of Emmaus are unmistakably Hollanders; the Virgin of Van 
Eyck undeniably lived in a town of the Middle Ages; and, finally, 
Christ is supping at Cana with men dressed exactly like Charles 
the Fifth and the Marquis of Pescara. How isit that the 
anachronism which charmis us so much at the Louvre, displeases 
us so greatly in the Champ-de-Mars? Here is a question of art, 
and one not without importance. 

When an artist paints an historical picture, besides the impres- 
sions created by his composition, we are always desirous of 
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ELISHA AND THE BEARS. 
After a painting by Hans Holbein. 


knowing whether the scene really existed as it is depicted. Since 
the painter aims at putting before our eyes an occurrence which 
actually took place, personages who formerly were living and 
about whom we have read, and thus transports us to past times, 
his object will not be attained if anything in his painting recalls 
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the time in which we live, while everything in the painting must 
carry us back as nearly as possible to the epoch of the scene on 
the canvas. 

If, however, an artist paints a spectacle which has never been 
specially seen at any time or in any country, an episode which is 
acreature of the imagination of a poet or a moralist, like the 























CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 
Fac simile of woodcut, designed and engraved by Albert Durer. 


farewell of Romeo and Juliet or the return of the Prodigal Son, 
but which can be seen every day in different latitudes or at dif- 
ferent times, because it is not the story of some man who is dead, 
but of humanity which never dies; because it is not a representa- 
tion of a certain surrounding or of a certain costume which 
changes, but of the human soul which never changes, we have 
not the same idea of the need of an historical restoration. We 
no longer demand that the artist shall bring before us a certain 
distant city, a certain hero now interred, it may be, under the 
flagstones of a cloister. What we demand is to be interested, to 
be touched, and for that purpose the painter is at liberty to select 
any surrounding which will express most effectively and most 
picturesquely the thought of two lovers who part after a night of 
happiness, or, of achild who returns to the paternal hearth after a 
hard experience of life. 

To which of these two kinds belong paintings which depict the 
scenes of the Gospel? A little to both: these scenes really took 
place, among men now buried, under roofs which have crumbled 
into dust, in the midst of a vanished civilization, and, thus, they 
belong to history. A portion of these scenes, however, are re- 
newed every day under our eyes; and, as long as there are sick 
folk to cure, sinners to save, loaves of bread to be multiplied, 
miserable creatures to console by the distant visions of an equal- 
ity beyond the tomb, the pictures in which Christ appears are 
living pictures, scenes of our day and hour. These scenes oc- 
curred at a certain time, but they belong to all times; in a cer- 
tain country, but they are of all countries; in the bosom of a 
certain race, but they interest all races—the Fourth Estate as well 
as the peoples conquered by Rome, the age of machinery as 
well as the age of slaves. Looked at from this point of view, 
the Gospel is no longer a history, but a moralin action, a sort of 
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philosophical drama, in which figures contemporaneous with us 
play their part, and which, perhaps, will touch us most when 
entirely disengaged from the archeological frame, and trans- 
ported to the suffering and hopeful environment in which we are 
living. Why then dig in the earth, try to decipher inscriptions, 
study cornices and parchments, sweep up the dust of antiquity, 
in order to depict scenes connected with the life of Christ? “Why 
seek ye the living among the dead?” Listen rather to the men- 
dicant who knocks at your door, and look sharp lest beneath his 
tattered garb it is Christ who appears to you! 

Why then are people offended by this so-called anachronism in 
pictures of scenes from the Gospel? They mistake the cause of 
the offence they feel. ‘They are repelled by these pictures, not 
because they are anachronistic, but because they are ugly. It is 
the esthetic instinct of the spectator which is wounded. It is 
repugnant to our sense of beauty and the fitness of things to see 
the mighty figures of the Apostles imprisoned in square-cut gar- 
ments, with all the stiffness and unpicturesqueness of the costume 
of our day. Clothe these figures in a simple dress, in flowing 
lines, one which leaves their movements free, and it matters not 
a fig whether the dress be archeologically correct or not. Ye 
artists, give Christ and the great personages of the Gospels 
esthetic surroundings in apparel and architecture, everything 
which suggests a calm and noble life! How true to history such 
surroundings may be, no one will ever take the trouble to in- 
quire.—Revue des Deux Mondes, Parts, Fanuary 15. 

IT will be observed in one illustration that the soldiersare in medieval 
armor, carrying poleaxes and pikes, while in the distance is the town of 
Nuremberg, and on the step of Pilate’s throne is a dog of the variety now 
known as King Charles’ spaniel. The other illustration is Elisha deliver- 
ing over to the bears the children whocalled him a bald-head. The children 
are unmistakably Dutch, and the village on the right of Elisha is of the 
Middle Ages, while in the background is a northern pine-tree. It is some- 
what difficult to understand the artist’s reason for introducing the Chariot 
of Fire.—EDITOR. 


MY FIRST BOOK. 
Bret Harte. 

HEN I say that my “First Book” was not my own, and 
contained beyond the title-page not one word of my own 
composition, I trust I will not be accused of trifling with a para- 

dox, or tardily unbosoming myself of youthful plagiary. 
A well-known bookseller of San Francisco one day handed me 
a collection of certain poems which had already appeared in 
Pacific Coast magazines 
and newspapers, with the 
request that I should, if 
possible, secure further ad- 
ditions to them, and then 
make a selection of those 
which I considered the 
most notable and charac- 
teristic for a single volume 
to be issued by him. I 
have reason to believe that 
this unfortunate man was 
actuated by a laudable 
desire to publish a pretty 
Californian book—Azs first 
essay in publication—and 
at the same time to foster 
Eastern immigration by an 
exhibit of the Californian 
BRET HARTS. literary products; but, 
looking back upon his ven- 
ture, I am inclined to think that the little volume never contained 
anything more poetically pathetic or touchingly imaginative than 
that gentle conception. Equally simple and trustful was his selec- 
tion of myself as compiler. It was based somewhat, I think, upon 
the fact that ‘“‘the artless Helicon I boasted” was Youth; but I 
imagine it was chiefly owing to the circumstance that I had from 
the outset, with precocious foresight, confided to him my intention 

of not putting any of my own verses into the volume. 

We settled to our work with fatuous self-complacency, and 
no suspicion of the trouble in store for us, or the storm that was 








to presently hustle around our devoted heads. I winnowed the 
poems, and he exploited a preliminary announcement to an eager 
and waiting press, and we moved together unwittingly to our 
doom. 

By a liberal construction of the publisher’s announcement, 
manuscript poems, which had never known print, began coyly to 
unfold their virgin blossoms in the morning’s mail. They were 
accompanied by a few lines stating, casually, that their senders 
had found them lying forgotten, or, mendaciously, that they were 
“thrown off” on the spur of the moment a few hours before. 
Some of the names appended to them astonished me. Grave, 
practical business men, sage financiers, fierce speculators, and 
plodding traders, never before suspected of poetry, or even cor- 
rect prose, were among the contributors. It seemed that most of 
the able-bodied inhabitants of the Pacific Coast had been in the 
habit at some time of expressing themselves in verse. 

The book appeared—a pretty little volume typographically, and 
externally acredit to pioneer book-making. Copies were liberally 
supplied to the Press, and author and publisher self-complacently 
awaited the result. To the latter this should have been satisfac- 
tory, forthe book sold readily. There were, foratime, no notices 
from the Press; the big dailies were silent; there was something 
ominous in this calm. 

Out of it, the bolt fell. A well-known mining weekly, which 
I here poetically veil under the title of the Red Dog Jay Hawk, 
was the first to swoop down upon the tuneful and unsuspecting 
quarry. At this century-end of fastidious and complaisant criti- 
cism, it may be interesting to recall the direct style of the Cali- 
fornian ‘‘ Sixties.” 

“The hogwash and ‘purp’-stuff ladled out from the slop 
bucket of Messrs. —— & Co., of ’Frisco, by some lop-eared East- 
ern apprentice, and called ‘A Compilation of Californian Verse,’ 
might be passed over, so far as criticism goes. Acclub in the 
hands of any able-bodied citizen of Red Dog, and a steamboat 
ticket to the Bay, cheerfully contributed from this office, would 
be all-sufficient. But when an imported greenhorn dares to call 
his flapdoodle mixture ‘Californian,’ it is an insult to the State 
that has produced the gifted ‘ Yellow Hammer,’ whose lofty flights 
have from time to time dazzled our readers in the columns of the 
Jay Hawk, ‘That this complacent editorial jackass, browsing 
among the dock and thistles which he has sewed up in this vol- 
ume, should make no allusion to California's greatest bard, is 
rather a confession of his idiocy than a slur upon the genius of 
our esteemed correspondent.” 

The Dutch Flat C/larzon followed with no uncertain sound. 
“We doubt,” said that journal, “if a more feeble collection of 
drivel could have been made, even if taken exclusively from the 
editor’s own verses, which we note he has, by an equal editorial 
incompetency, left out of the volume. When we add that, by a 
felicity of idiotic selection, this person has chosen only one, and 
the least characteristic, of the really clever poems of Adoniram 
Skaggs, which have so often graced these columns, we have said 
enough to satisfy our readers.” 

The Green Springs Arcadian was fanciful in imagery : “ Messrs. 
—— & Co. send us a gaudy green-and-yellow, parrot-colored 
volume, which is supposed to contain the first callow ‘cheepings’ 
and ‘peepings’ of Californian songsters. From the flavor of the 
specimens before us we should say that the nest had been dis- 
turbed prematurely. ‘There seems to be a good deal of the parrot 
inside as well as outside the covers, and we congratulate our own 
sweet singer ‘Blue Bird,’ who has so often made these columns 
melodious, that she has escaped the ignominy of being exhibited 
in Messrs, —— & Co.’s aviary.” 

A cheerfully scathing review of the book concluded with this 
delicate allusion to myself : 

“If we have said anything in this article which might cause a 
single pang to the poetically sensitive nature of the youthful in- 
dividual calling himself Mr. Francis Bret Harte—but who, we 
believe, occasionally parts his name and his hair in the middle— 
we will feel that we have not labored in vain, and are ready to 
sing Nunc Dimztt7s, and hand in our checks. We have no doubt 
of the absolutely pellucid and lacteal purity of Franky’s inten- 
tions. He means well to the Pacific Coast, and we return the 
compliment. But he has strayed away from his parents and 
guardians while he was too fresh. He will not keep without a 
little salt.” 

All this was thirty years ago. The volume sold tremendously 
on account of this abuse. The book and its Rabelaisian criti- 
cisms have been long since forgotten. A few contributors to the 
work, who were of original merit, have made their mark, inde- 
pendently of it or its critics. Theeditor, who was for two months 
the most abused man on the Pacific slope, became within the year 
the editor of its first successful magazine. Even the publisher 
prospered, and died respected.— 7he /dler, London, February. 
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MAGYAR LITERATURE. 


Cu. BANVILLE. 


HE history of the language and literature of Hungary has 
been as tragic as its political history. The Hungarians 
call the Magyar language a tongue “without mother or daugh- 
ter,” proudly claiming that it possesses more original words than 
are found in several European idioms combined. It is well es- 
tablished, however, that Magyar is of Asiatic origin. There is 
a close affinity between it and the language of Finland. This 
affinity, first noticed by 
John Amos Comenius 
in the middle of the 
Seventeenth Century, 
has been proved “ gram- 
matically.” The Ural- 
ian travels of Anthony 
Reguly (1843-45), and 
the philological labors 
of Paul Hunfalvy and 
Joseph Budenz may be 
said to have established 
it as an almost incon- 
trovertible fact. The 
theory of Paul Beregs- 
zassi that the Magyar 
is related to many of the 
so-called ‘ Oriental” 
languages, has now few 
supporters. 

Great efforts have been made to kill the Magyar language. 
Stephen the First, in the Tenth Century, persecuted as pagans all 
those who wrote in the national idiom. His work was supple- 
mented by other oppressors of Hungary, who, for centuries, did 
their utmost to stamp out the mother-tongue of the Hungarians. 
Its vitality has overcome all these persecutions, and at the pres- 
ent time the Magyar language has its poets and brilliant novel- 
writers, who are the admiration of Europe. 

Among Hungarian writers, the best known out of his own 
country is Maurice Jokai, the fiftieth anniversary of whose en- 
trance into the literary world has recently been celebrated. He 
is everywhere recognized not only as the prince of living Hun- 
garian authors, but as one of the glories of Europe. In France, 
translations of his romances have been widely read and appreci- 
ated. He is called in Hungary, Jokai Mér. An Academician, a 
member of the Hungarian Parliament, he is the editor of two 
newspapers, and so productive a novelist that his volumes num- 
ber more than two hundred, and have been translated into eigh- 
teen different languages. The complex nationalities and the 
varying conditions of life in the Hungarian kingdom give him a 
wide range in his choice of subjects, and he seems equally at 
home whether he is portraying scenes of war, of famine and 
pestilence, or telling blood-curdling tales of robber-raids, or de- 
scribing with subtle insight the gradual deterioration of some 
noble character, or painting exquisitely tender domestic scenes 
with exceeding delicacy and grace. 

He tells a story of a gipsy, illustrating the happy freedom from 
all the ordinary restraints of civilization which characterizes the 
race. This gipsy was the happy father of a flourishing progeny 
of twelve children, one of whom a hunter happened to shoot 
one day, mistaking it for his more lawful prey. To console the 
unhappy father, the repentant hunter gave him a compensation 
in money, which the sportsman considered approaching adequacy 
from his point of view; but which seemed so magnificent to the 
gipsy father, that he ventured to suggest, that if his benefactor 
should think of hunting again, there were still left eleven children 
who might be turned to account by a similar advantageous mistake. 

Jokai is a fine-looking man of about seventy, a noble by birth, 
and a Calvinist by religion. In his early youth, being in mod- 
erate circumstances, he joined forces with two of his friends, the 
poet Alexander Petifi, the “Hungarian Béranger,” and Orlay, 
the historical painter. It was Jokai’s ambition to be a painter, 
and Petéfi’s visions were of triumphs on the stage. Jokai’s 
pictures, however, were too bad to justify their existence, and, 





MAURICE JOKAI. 
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though his pecuniary compensation for his first literary work was 
almost microscopically minute, amounting to about two dollars 
and a half, the work was received with such applause that he 
could not fail to perceive in what direction his genius lay. 

A great lyric poet, Joseph Kissa, has found a number of French 
translators, but his works are, in fact, untranslatable. His lan- 
guage is difficult to convert into another idiom; but when his 
thought is reached, it is found to possess much of the pure gold 
of poetry. 

Alexander Brody is a Hungarian author who has had less suc- 
cess at home than abroad. He is a Realist, and realism is not 
yet appreciated in Hungary. ‘Two of his romances, “The Physi- 
cian Faust,” and “The Woman with Two Souls,” are especially 
remarkable. His ideas of life are somewhat melancholy, but 
these are var.21 with sparkling humor. 

I might mention other eminent names, but an enumeration of 
them would ke uninteresting. 

If poetry and romance are richly represented in Hungary, the 
case is not the same with the Hungarian drama. That still lan- 
guishes, and awaits a savior. The Hungarian people, therefore, 
like so many other European peoples, in detault of native pro- 
duction, has recourse to French dramatic works, whicu in Hun- 
gary are admirably translated and admirably played.—Revue 
@’ Europe et d’ Amerique, Parts, Fanuary. 


COPPEE’S NOTIONS OF ART. 


| aan sae EDOUARD JOACHIM COPPEE—to give him 
all his names—stands in the front rank among contempo- 
raneous French poets. Now in his fifty-third year, he made his 
appearance in the literary world in 1866 with a volume of poems 
entitled “Le Reliquaire.” Since that date, his pen has been 
active in producing poems, addresses, stories, newspaper articles, 
and several dramas, which have had a certain measure of success. 
He is fond of writing about the poor and suffering, and depicting 
some touching situation in the life of the weak, the timid, the 
obscure—some old newspaper woman, an outlaw, a sewing-girl, 
a corner groceryman. In these humble characters, he tries to 
find the ideals they cherish, the virtues they practise, the “holy 
spot,” as he calls it, in their lives; and his readers, not infre- 
quently, get from his writings increased respect for humanity. 
M. Coppée has lately submitted patiently to the infliction of an 
“interview,” and explained to the interviewer his notions about 
various matters connected with art and humanity. Among other 
things he said: 

“There is no other salvation for society, that I see, than instinc- 
tive goodness. It is the only remedy which will cure the injus- 
tice of society. What does this frightful anarchism mean (it was 
a couple of days after Barcelona) but a return to original ferocity 
caused bya lack of goodness, of 
charity in the world? These poor 
wretches are savage because they 
have found nothing else but sav- 
agery in society. The disease in 
France is caused by our irreligion. 
Without religion, there is but one 
course for society: to return to 
force and anarchy. I am not a 
believer in the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity. It ismy loss; I deplore it 
every day. I envy those who have 
the happiness of believing, and I 
respect religion, all religions. In 
my judgment, the Christian moral is the most beautiful thing on 
earth, the purest, the noblest, and it is the very thing which will 
save us from destruction; for what is Christianity but sympathy 
for every poor wretch, and aid—without asking any questions.” 

“And you would teach the moral without the dogma?” 

“Yes, live it, practise it, write it. Why, it is the heart of the 
humanitarian literature, and when it become instructive in soci- 
ety, it will be an all-powerful force. There is nothing else which 
will ever save France. 





FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


“The symbolists! It is fifteen years since they first promised 
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us a masterpiece, and where is it? They have not yet given us 
a work that the public can comprehend. Now a masterpiece is 
never incomprehensible. ‘The public recognizes the truth in the 
long run, and if the symbolists had done anything great it would 
have been known long ago. They have been given chance 
enough. Nobody asks anything better than something superior 
from them. 

“The art of our day should have for its inspiration the heart 
purely and simply; should have for its object the idealization 
and the relief of the poor and suffering ; and for its expression the 
most direct and the clearest means known to pen and pencil.” 


HYPNOTISM ON THE STAGE. 


H YPNOTISM has not been heretofore employed as the lead- 
ing motive of a drama, and most people, we apprehend, 
will think that it does not playa part in our daily lives sufficiently 
active to justify its introduction on the stage. Mr. Robert 
Buchanan is of a different opinion, and there has just been pro- 
duced at the Royalty Theater, London, a play by him entitled 
“The Charlatan,” in which all the action turns on hypnotism. 

Of the plot of the piece, which doubtless will be produced before 
long in the United States, 7he Atheneum, London, gives this 
account: 

Philip Woodville, a gentleman of mixed English and Parsee 
birth, has met in India /sabel Arlington, niece to a peer and 
daughter of a colonel, an ardent explorer of Central Asia. After 
exercising over her some mesmeric influence, he follows her to 
England, and succeeds in forcing his way into her uncle’s house. 
Here, with the aid of a confederate of the common adventuress 
type, he contrives to play upon the heroine and Lord Wandor- 
ough some hokey-pokey tricks of so-called spiritualism by which 
they are greatly impressed. ‘Though on the point of marriage 
with a young nobleman of Cabinet rank, /sade/ cannot resist the 
too captivating Eurasian, who on the eve of his departure bids 
her come to his room. Sleeping and unconscious, she does his 
bidding, andin her night-dress enters with stealthy step his room. 
He locks the door behind her, and gloats in imagination over his 
approaching triumph, while 

She sound sleeping, fearing no such thing, 
Lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 
The guardians of innocence watch over her. In answer to his 
queries, she avows her love for him with a sincerity and out- 
spokenness that conquer his nature. <A better self, undreamed 
of until now, arises and asserts itself, converting the wolf into a 
watch-dog. Not only does he dismiss her ; he finds for her means 
of escape when the door through which she entered is beleaguered. 
Going further still, he makes open avowal of his infamy and 
promises to pass away from her mind. Not wholly to the taste 
of /sabe/ is this scheme. Her objections to his methods of woo- 
ing are less serious than his, and she is inclined to regard his 
views as a trifle squeamish. /PAz/z7f isinexorable, however. He 
will not marry her unless he is worthy of her, and she reluctantly 
allows him to go, hoping that he will not be too long in the dis- 
charge of his self-imposed and somewhat superfluous task. This 
is but an outline of his plot, in the filling up of which Mr. 
Buchanan is seen to more advantage than might be expected 
from its tenuity. The change of purpose on the part of the hero 
inspires no very active faith, and the future of a girl ready to link 
herself with a man such as he has shown himself is none of the 
brightest. The subordinate characters are, however, brightly 
sketched, some scenes of comic wooing are particularly telling, 
and the pictures of ecclesiastics and scientists are excellent. 
Much of Mr. Buchanan’s dialogue is clever. Thus, though the 
piece is neither very sympathetic nor very healthy, it is likely to 
be a success. 


AMONG the old masters shown in London at the Royal Academy is a 
portrait, by Vandyke, of James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox, 
loaned by the Earl of Leicester. This portrait is very like the one belonging 
to Mr. Henry G. Marquand, but is said to be no repetition in all respects. 
A third portrait of the same duke, by Vandyke, is in the Louvre. He 
stands with a fruit in his hand, and has discarded cloak and coat, appearing 
in white shirt and crimson breeches. 
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THE LITERATURE OF BAD LANGUAGE. 


( JOD people, who sedulously keep in the beaten highway of 

literature, know nothing of its by-ways. Yet, in some of 
these, considerable entertainment can be found. In the by-way 
of bad language, for instance, there is fruit well worth the pluck- 
ing. 

Formerly every decently equipped man had his oath; and they 
were at their best in no wise more innocent, though often more 
ingenious, than “ Dot my i’s!”—recommended to the young person 
of Girton and elsewhere—or “ Debit and credit!” which last may 
be a stock-jobber’s swear. It sounds less finable than ‘ Bones- 
a-dod, man!” Alderman Curtis’ cry in the “Life and Death of 
Capt. Thos. Studey.” There is a United States joke, too, about 
the timely shouting of Eudamidas, brother of some mythical 
Spartan king. This is not the way, however, to escape a serious 
subject, or the statute in such case made and provided. 

We know that Autolycus outdid all other men in thievery and 
skill in swearing, and therefore did Ulysses go to Parnassus. 
What the terrible swearing in Flanders was, may conveniently be 
seen in the fifty-third chapter of ‘Roderick Random,” for which 
Smollett (of all mealy-mouthed people) apologized in his preface 
thereto. And if the Spaniards had any voice in forming this 
lavish low language of the Low Countries, a very fine list of some 
seventy round oaths of theirs in those days is still extant in 
Brant6me. Nathless is it now maintained, by those who know, 
that the best of swearing is to be learned of your Californian mule- 
driver, ‘by reason of the extra local cussedness of that hybrid. 

A long list might be made of corrupt and sophisticate English 
oaths, plain enough, though, still to the practised eye. Gad’sook- 
ers, ’zookers, ’ad’soocks’ and ’odso; ‘ad’slifeand 'slife: ’ad’sbud 
and ‘do’splutter, with the still extant in Ireland, bludanowns; 
’ad’sheart and ’ad’sheartikens; cuds (1622), and coad’s nigs 
(1607). ‘“*’Sfoot,” says the Captain in ‘The Phoenix,” “I ha’ 
sworn all heaven over and over!” where “heaven” was, of course, 
printed only to satisfy the Act of Parliament. 

“TI gad!” was Dryden’s oath—Bayes’, in ‘The Rehearsal”— 
where “I” is a corrosion of “by,” somewhat as the milder-lipped 
will still say “My Jove!” to which might be tacked on “ Dash 
my buttons!” “Dang his buttons!” and “Dang his wig!” all 
long descended to the peasantry and’such. The vulgar Irish 
“begandies !” might come in here, and the “Great Scott!” of the 
United States. 

Judicial oaths and perjury are more serious matters than swear- 
ing at large. The Avestan oath is still taken before water into 
which there has been dropped molten gold, incense, and brim- 
stone; and “down there” (not to put too fine a point upon it) is 
the penalty, as hard as any in this world, for the man who, 
“knowingly lying, confronts the brimstoned, golden, truth- 
knowing water.” Inthe English Indian Courts, the Hindu habit- 
ually swears on a bottle of Ganges water, with a branch of basil 
laid across it. Here we have both water-worship and tree-worship, 
and no Hindu ought to tella lie under a pipal-tree, or with a piece 
of gold inhis mouth. A Gold Coast negro will never swear by the 
avenging Sasabonsum tree-god, for perjury—so diffluent on the 
servile tongue—is then certain death. The Jamaica nigger, on 
the other hand, when sworn in the Courts, has a pebble in his 
mouth if possible, for then perjury doesn’t count. Wherein how 
much he differs from the ancient Roman, whose most terrible 
oath was swearing by Dispiter with a stone. To be sure, he 
dropped the flint, and hoped the god would drop him in like 
fashion if he broke his oath. This seems to have lived on in the 
French saying, “la pierre est chappée”—more modern as “la 
pierre en est jétee.” 

The well-known formula of swearing to an affidavit, found in 
“Pickwick” and elsewhere, is absolutely true :—Take-the-book-in- 
your-right-hand-this-is-your-name-and-handwriting -you - swear- 
that-the-contents-of-this-your-affidavit-are-true-so- help-you-God 
-a-shilling-you-must-get-change-I-haven’'t-got-it. In the old 
Secretary-at-War’s office, before Burke’s Act abolished fees, the 
unvariable form of answer to the inquirers—chiefly women, of 
course—after soldiers who had become food for powder, has been 
handed down as—“* Dead—a shilling—cry in the passage.” —Zon- 
don Saturday Review. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE publication of a covuk-book by subscription is a novelty, but Del- 
monico’s veteran chef, Mr. Charles Ranhofer, will essay it at his own risk, 
promising an octavo volume of 1,200 pages, embracing 3,700 recipes, and 
embellished with oo illustrations. 


In November of this year, Nuremberg will celebrate, with a great national 
festival, the four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Hans Sachs. 


IN the account of the ‘“Glances Back Through Seventy Years” by Mr. 
Henry Richard Vizetelly, in our issue of the 1st inst., we omitted to state 
that he died at Heatherlands, Tilford, Farnham, England, on January 1, at 
the age of 73. He succumbed toa painful malady, which, for the best part 
of his life, had periodically attacked him, yielding occasionally to the skill 
of Sir Henry Thompson, generously exercised in Mr. Vizetelly’s case with 
out fee. His life, it is believed, was shortened by the cruel imprison- 
ment he had to suffer for publishing English translations of the works of 
Zola. Mr. Vizetelly’s book closes practically with his departure from Paris 
before the termination of the siege during the Franco-German war. Prior 
to his last illness, he had prepared the materials for a further series of his 
reminiscences, extending from the war to his retirement after the Zola per- 
secution. These materials will, by his desire, be arranged and edited 
by one of his sons, Mr. Ernest Vizetelly. 


THE most popular works of fiction, as determined by the demand for 
them in all the libraries of the United States, are (1) ‘* David Copperfield,” 
(2) ““Ivanhoe,”’ (3) ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” (4) ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” (s5) ‘* Ben 
Hur,” (6) ‘Adam Bede,” (7) “‘ Vanity Fair.’’ Miss Alcott’s “ Little Women” 
stands twelfth on the list, and “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ”’ is thirteenth. 


It is said that of the 15,142 persons mentioned in “ Appleton’s Cyclope- 
dia of Biography” as famous in American history, 5,326 were college- 
graduates. 


THEY are now tearing down the last of the London houses in which 
Samuel Johnson is known to have lived. It stands in little-knoWn Gough 
Square, a gloomy inclosure reached by a narrow alley from Fleet Street. 
Here Johnson resided ten years, and wrote his ‘‘ Vanity of Human Wishes,”’ 
buried his wife, and was arrested for debt, which Richardson paid. 


IN the Boletin of the Real Academia dela Historta for December, Padre 
Fita explodes an oft-quoted story of St. Francois Xavier refusing to go and 
say farewell to his mother when starting on his great mission to the East. 
Fita proves from family documents that she had beendead some eight or 
nine years, and that it was her grave only that Xavier would not turn 
aside to visit. 


THE DUCHESS OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, an intimate friend of the late 
George W. Childs, will shortly publish, with Mr. John Murray, “Glimpses 
of Four Continents,” consisting of letters written during a tour round the 
world in 1893. The volume will be illustrated from the author’s own 
sketches. 


THE REV. CHARLES VOYSEY will shortly publish, with Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate, London, a new work, entitled ‘‘Theism; or, the Religion of 
Common Sense.”’ It claims to be a plain and concise statement of the prin- 
ciples and beliefs of the Theistic Church, which was founded in 1871, to 
establish a true religion on the grounds of reason, conscience, and love, 
apart from so-called revelation. 


By the death of Mr. George C. Foulk toward the end of last year, at 
Miyanoshita in Japan, the United States loses its best authority on Corea. 
His observations on Corea are contained in a series of papers on the 
“United States Foreign Relations for 1885.’’ Abandoning the navy, he mar- 
ried a Japanese wife, and settled in Kioto, becoming Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Doshisha University. 


IN 1892, upwards of one thousand publications more were issued in 
Germany than in 1891. The greatest increase was in the department of 
jurisprudence and political science. 


WHEN the decease of Prof. Tyndall was announced, no fewer than six 
editors of magazines telegraphed to Prof. Huxley for an article. Mr. 
Knowles was slightly quicker than the rest, and secured the prize. 


A LONDON paper draws attention to the fact that there are now but 
three correspondents in London for the entire French Press, and remarks : 
“The contrast between these three solitary gentlemen and the host of 
English correspondents in Paris, with their offices, their staffs, and their 
special wires, is a painful and suggestive one.’’ The three French journals 
represented in London are all of Paris: the Journal des Débats, the Soleti, 
and the Figaro. The latter is supplied chiefly with accounts of the theatre, 
the opera, celebrated trials, and the like. The So/ez/ is Orleanist, and 
exists for the benefit of the Orleans family. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR has been for some time engaged on a book to be 
called ‘The Life of Christ in Art,” or by some similar title, which Messrs. 
A. & C. Black hope to publish this year. The object of the book, which 
will be abundantly illustrated, will not be to write a chapter in the history 
of art, or to enter into technical criticism on the works of the great mas- 
ters; but to illustrate the manner in which art reflects and expresses the 
ever-changing phases of Christian opinion on religious subjects. The 
author’s intention will, in fact, be to show how great paintings illustrate 
both the character of the painter and the religious sentiments of the age in 
which he lived. 


MARIE CORELLI’s novel “Barabbas” is being translated into Hindus- 
tani under the supervision of a maharajah. 
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ART NOTES. 


MR. WILLIAM M. CHASE told this story the other day to a reporter of 
The New York Mailand Express: ‘‘ Not long ago there was an auction-sale 
of art-works in this city, at which a number of rich gentlemen were present, 
Among the paintings, was an exquisite old portrait ofa man of bygone day, 
clad in rich stuff, and big with pride and consequence. This picture was 
sold, after a spirited bidding. A month or so later, the owner of the picture 
received a caller, and he showed him through hisart gallery. Among the 
pictures pointed out was this portrait. ‘Who may that be?” asked the 
visitor. ‘Oh! he was an ancestor of mine.’ ‘I remember now,’ the caller 
made answer. ‘I remember all about it; and,’ he added with a trace of 
regret, ‘if I had only bid ten dollars more, he might now be an ancestor of 
mine.’ ”’ 

MR. EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Associate of the British Royal Academy, 
has just been made a baronet. It will be remembered that a like honor was 
declined by George Frederick Watts, Royal Academician. Sir Edward, as 
we must now call him, was born about sixty years ago in Birmingham. He 
matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, but left without taking his degree. 
He turned his attention to art, yet did not enter any school. Among his best- 
known works are a triptych entitled ‘Venus’ Mirror,’’** Merlin and 
Vivien,” “*The Tree of Forgiveness,” ‘*The Hours,” ‘‘ The Resurrection,” 
which was his first picture exhibited at the Royal Academy. All these are 
oil-paintings. He has also painted many water-colors, well known to the 
public through popular reproductions. Sir Edward has also acquired some 
celebrity as a designer of stained-glass windows, his best-known work 
being the St. Cecilia window of Christ Church, Oxford. 


THE widow of the famous Millet, the painter of ‘‘ The Angelus,”’ is dead. 


A NUMBER of American artists with advanced views have formed them- 
selves intothe Society of Independents, in imitation of similar bodiesin Paris 
and London. Thescheme is that of holding exhibitions which will be open 
to all artists without the ordeal of a jury of selection. The first exhibition 
was recently held in New York. Some ten or fifteen painters, sculptors, 
and engravers sent in works. Women predominated among the exhibitors. 
The society says ina printed circular: ‘‘ Believing the time has come when 
juries and awards are anachronisms in art-matters, and believing that talent 
is better stimulated by encouragement than by suppression, it is hoped that 
sympathy for the scheme will be enlisted.” 

THE Berlin correspondent of 7he London Times accounts for the delay 
in erecting the national monument tothe old Emperor William. He says: 
““The Emperor, in opposition to the verdict of the prize-committee appointed 
to judge the plans which were sent in, decided in favor of Professor Begas’ 
project, and insisted upon an open space on the western front of the royal 
palace as the only suitable site for its erection. The design of Professor 
Begas, which represents the old Emperor on horseback, escorted by a 
winged figure of Victory, and a pedestal guarded by four lions, and backed 
by a semicircular colonnade, meets with universal condemnation. The 
members of the Budget Committee unanimously expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion at the turn matters had taken, and Count Limburg-Stirum even pro- 
posed that the demand for a first instalment should be rejected, and a new 
prize competition be set on foot. Professor Begas’ plan, it is argued, cor- 
responds neither to the popular conception of the old Emperor nor to his real 
character. An apotheosis in the Louis XIV. style certainly seems out of 
keeping with his natural simplicity, nor would his unassuming modesty 
have wished his memory to be dissociated on such an occasion from that 
of the great men whom it was his chief merit and lasting pride to have 
grouped around himself in the achievement of his life’s task.” 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 


THE Kolnische Zettung throws light on Count Tolstoi’s conception of 
true.realism in the drama by the following account of an interesting inci- 
dent tr which Tolstoi figured: ‘‘ Tolstoi’s last play, ‘The Fruit of Enlight- 
enment,’ was to be performed in the Aristocratic Club at Tula; and Tolstoi, 
being in the town, had promised to go to the dress rehearsal to superintend 
the players. A young noble, who took the part of a servant, had in one 
scene to drive out some peasants from his master’s ante-room. He did 
it with such delicacy and gentleness that Count Tolstof called out: ‘That 
is not the way ; that isnot natural. You must do as they did with me here, 
on the steps, outside.’ Andthen, the count related to his astonished listen- 
ers what had happened to him on coming to the Aristocratic Club. The 
doorkeeper had received orders to let no one pass but the Count Tolstoi. 
Suddenly a sturdy, rough-haired ‘mushik,’ dressed in a sheepskin coat and 
cap, arrived, and tried to pass him. The doorkeeper called to the peasant 
to stop; but the latter took no notice, and quietly went up the steps. Then 
the porter lost patience, and, in the best style, kicked the peasant down- 
stairs, where he landed in the snow. It was only when the supposed 
peasant convinced the astonished porter that he was Count Tolstoi that he 
was allowed to enter. ‘And there was nature,’ ended the Count, turning to 
the amateur actor. ‘That is the way you must kick a fellow out, my 
friend.’ ”’ 


SARDOU, the French dramatist, says that he studied the dramatic art 
as ordinary people study spelling. When he was a youth he used to take 
one of Scribe’s plays, read four acts carefully, and write a fifth act in accord- 
ance with his own notions of how the play should end. Then by compa- 
ring the original work with his own he was able to gain the “points”’ that 
otherwise he would have missed. 

HENRY IRVING, who has purchased from the authors the English rights 
in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” is said to have commissioned two American 
dramatists to readapt the work for representation on the London stage. 
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MONG the papers read at the World’s Congress at Chicago, 
by no means the least interesting was the opening address 
to the World’s Congress of Chemists, August 26, 1893, by Robert 
B. Warder. Mr. Warder began with the general proposition that 
while science has been defined as knowledge classified, the bound- 
aries of the several sciences overlap and interpenetrate each other 
tosuch an extent, that there is no possibility of defining their 
exact limitations. Moreover, in the evolution of any given 
science, the most striking results are due to the light reflected 
upon it by other sciences; or, as Mr. Warder expressed it, by a 
judicious combination of distinct parents. In illustration of this 
view he says: The laws of planetary motions lay hidden, until 
mathematicai analysis under Kepler and Newton joined hands 
with the long record of nightly observations. In more recent 
times, a “new astronomy” has arisen, counting its parentage 
from the old astronomy, on one side, and from physics on the 
other. The presidential address to the American Association, on 
Orology, sought to trace the history of the mountain range, by 
uniting the studies of mathematical physics with stratigraphical 
and dynamical geology. 

The fertility of such an union is especially notable in chemistry 
and physics; to point out all the fruits of cross-fertilization be- 
tween these two sciences would tax patience too far. In fact, the 
manufacturer, the engineer, the agriculturist can never say of 
any kind, nor indeed of any fact, of Science, “That will be of no 
use to me.” Experience is slowly teaching us that there is no 
fact of science which may not be of first class importance in prac- 
tical life, or prove a key to the solution of hidden problems. 

In all operations and needs of daily life, we find chemical sub- 
stances adapted to their several purposes in virtue of their physi- 
cal properties. For many years the discussion of density, solu- 
bility, optical, thermal, and electrical properties, crystalline 
form, etc., were grouped under the name of chemical physics. 
A vast store of facts was accumulated, of somewhat empirical 
character, like a valley of dry bones. A new life has appeared 
with the recent developments of the doctrine of energy. The old 
name takes a new form. The old numerical data have been 
greatly extended, with the addition of broad generalizations. 
Physical chemistry is the order of the day. But what is this phys- 
ical chemistry? And what is it for? 

Nearly twenty years ago, a chemical student in Berlin was 
using costly organic materials by the hectogram or kilogram to 
prepare some new compound in quantities barely sufficient for 
analysis. Looking forward he dreamed of some general laws yet 
to be discovered, by which it might be known whether a given 
blackboard equation would or would not find its counterpart in 
the laboratory without the necessity for such expenditure of time 
and material to prove each point. Are we not to-day somewhat 
nearer the realization of that dream ? 

We form a plan and want to know whether it will work. We 
put it into execution and find it works in part. There are losses, 
sources of waste that must be overcome before the process can 
fulfil our wishes. We now ask, not merely, will it work? but 
how far will it work? And this is the very question in its general 
form which occupied the mind of J. Willard Gibbs about the same 
time that the student was indulging in his reveries. The result 
was a paper “On the Equilibrium of Heterogeneous Substances,” 
a paper bristling with differentials and integrals, with the merit 
of applying equally to physical and to chemical operations. It 
presents the fundamental principles of change or non-change in 
general terms, requiring only the proper application of minor 
premises to yield the particular facts desired. Experiment is 
still made to find the minor premise, but rapid progress has been 
made, as is abundantly shown by Professor Oswald's last volume 
on chemical energy. Sooner or later this new leaven will doubt- 
less be felt in agriculture, in technology, and in biology. 
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FLAME. 


“HE very familiar, but no less wonderful phenomenon of 
flame was made the subject of a lecture by Prof. Arthur 
Smithells before the British Association at the Nottingham meet- 
ing on September 15, 1893, and has been reported in The Sczen- 
tific American, New York, January 13 and 20. 
historical sketch of 
the subject, begin- 
ning with Van Hel- 
mont’s recognition 
of flame as “the 
kindled and en- 
lightened smoke of 
a fat exhalation,” 
and passing to Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s 
recognition of it as 
the result of the 
combination of an 
explosive mixture A 
of gas and air, the 
lecturer character- 
ized the ordinary 
phenomena of 
flame as a “teth- 
ered explosion,” 
and instituted ex- 
periments to show 
the truly explosive 
nature of flame, 
and that the explo- 
sion depends on a 
mixture of gasand = % B c D 
air in suitable pro- 
portions. The ap- 
paratus emp!oyed consisted of a Bunsen burner, surmounted 
by a long glass tube. Turning the gas on and lighting it, he 
obtained, at the top of the tube, a steady flame. By altering 
the proportion of gas and air suitably, the flame crept down the 
tube, flickered an instant, and then shot instantaneously to the 
bottom. The lecturer here explained that if the upward move- 
ment of the unburned mixture is more rapid than the downward 
tendency of the inflammation, the flame cannot descend, but it 
can be made to descend by adding more air and thus making the 
mixture more explosive. 
It is only part of the flame that descends the tube before the 
explosion takes place, and this descent is easily arrested by con- 


After a short 
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FIG. 2. 


stricting the tube, thus making the gas feed two distinct cones of 
flame at once. See Fig. 1, a, 4, ¢, d. 

The more complex the chemical changes in which flame origi- 
nates, the more complex is the flame. Carbon monoxide is, next 
to hydrogen, the most simple combustible, for although a com- 
pound, it unites at once with its full supply of oxygen and burns, 
forming carbon dioxide. Lighting a jet of this gas which gave 
a blue flame, the lecturer demonstrated that it was simply a hol- 
low conical sheath. This is easily explained. As the stream of 
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gas issues from the tubes, the outside portions become mixed with 
the air and burn, the inner layers have to travel further upward 
until they get enough air to burn, hence the conical shape. 
Passing next to the cyanogen flame the lecturer pointed out its 
remarkable beauty, consisting as it does of two parts, one a rose 
or peach-blossom cone, surrounded by a paler cone which is 
bright blue where it is near the inner cone, and shading off toa 
kind of greenish gray. By regulating the supply of air and mak- 
ing the inner cone descend in the tube, the lecturer was able to 
analyze the chemical processes going on in both cones, and to 
show that the rose cone was due to the combustion of the carbon 
of the cyanogen to form carbon monoxide, while outside this 
carbon monoxide was again burned to form carbon dioxide, giv- 
ing a flame of another color. The two-cone structure corre- 
sponds to two stages of chemical combustion. A further experi- 
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ment showed that by supplying a large quantity of air to the 
cyanogen the whole of its carbon is burned at once to form carbon 
dioxide. 

The differentiated structure of an ordinary gas flame is highly 
dependent on the slowness with which the gas gets the air. 
Given abundance of air we have a pale flame homogeneous in 
structure. In the plates, Fig. 3, a, 6, c, d, show the flame as the 
gas is gradually turned on. a@isa bright blue cone surrounded 
by a fainter one; 4 is larger with a patch of yellow at the top; 
¢ shows the yellow patch still larger, and d shows a great pre- 
ponderance of yellow. The explanation is that the smaller cone 
gets proportionately the largest supply of air. Ine, f, g, 4, the 
lecturer illustrated the effect of supplying more air along with the 
gas. In the ordinary gas flame there are both carbon and hydro- 
gen to be burnt, and not enough oxygen to burn both. The re- 
sult is that about two-thirds of the carbon is burnt to form carbon 
monoxide, one-third to form carbon dioxide, while about one- 
third of the hydrogen remains unburned. 

The last thing the lecturer undertook to explain was the pro- 
duction of the yellow, luminous patch which, from the illumina- 
ting point of view, is the most important of all. The general 
opinion due to Davy is that the yellow patch in the flame is due 
to glowing carbon in a solid and very finely-divided state. Only 
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one attempt has been made to disturb this conclusion. This was 
by Prof. Edward Frankland, who concluded that the light-giving 
agency in flame is not solid carbon, but contains complex vapor- 


ous compounds of carbon and hydrogen. 


THE HISTORY OF THE METEOROIDS. 


T the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the American 
Philosophical Society, Professor H. A. Newton communi- 
cated a paper on “The Force that Acts on the Meteoroids after 
They Have Left the Comet,” which is published in Zhe A mer- 
zcan Journal of Science, February. 
Starting from the proposition generally accepted by astrono- 
mers, that the matter which forms the comet’s tail is driven off 
from the body of the 
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comet by a repulsive 
force from the Sun, 
acting inversely as 
the square of the dis- 
tance, the repulsion 
being greater than 
that of attraction. 
Professor Newton 
advances to the 
further proposition, 
that different parts 
of the tail are acted 
upon by repulsive 
forces of different 
powers. If this were 
not so, the tail would 
form a single line 
instead of the broad 
mass of light we see. 
Passing thence to 
the more special 
subject of his paper, 
he observes that, in 
addition to the mat- 
ter which forms the 
tail, are separated 
from the comet other 
small bodies which 
are not driven away, 
which are not visi- 
ble, and which fol- 
low along closely 
in. the path of the 
& . comet. These are 
the bodies which 
give us our shooting-stars when the Earth goes through a group 
of them. For instance, the Biela Comet, in 1840, passed so near 
Jupiter that the inclination of its orbit was deflected several de- 
grees, the node being also carried forward several degrees; and 
at some later period, the meteors of 1872 and of 1885 were sepa- 
rated from the comet. He argues that it must have been later 
than 1840, because if it had been earlier, the meteors would have 
had a radiant point corresponding to that of the Biela meteors of 
1838. The radiant was changed, the node was changed, all to 
correspond to the new orbit, and these bodies could not have been 
turned in that way, had they been scattered before, because the 
force that acted on them—the attraction of Jupiter—would have 
scattered them, instead of giving us that compact group which 
the Earth passed through in 1872 and 1885, in the course of four 
or five hours. 

And now come the prime facts on which Professor Newton 
bases his conclusions: In 1872, the comet was something like 
200,000,000 miles away from the bodies that we met, as we passed 
through them on the 27th of November, giving us a brilliant 
shower. Thirteen years later we passed through the group again, 
and then we were-something like 300,000,000 miles ahead of the 
comet. So that some of the particles leaving the comet between 
1840 and 1870 had fallen behind, while others between 1840 and. 
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1885 had gained. What then are the forces which carried off 
these particles so many miles—200,000,000 miles on the one hand, 
and 300,000,000 miles on the other, in round numbers? He re- 
plies, the force that acts on them must be a force acting in one 
plane, that is, the plane of the orbit of the comet. Any force act- 
ing in other planes would have scattered the group; but if it acts 
in the plane it would scatter them only on the plane, and they 
would be together, as we saw them. 

In that plane it must be an impulsive force acting once, ora 
constant force acting continuously ; and it is almost inconceivable 
that the comet could have sent the meteorites off to such great 
distances in thirty years. Moreover, if the impulsion came from 
the comet, they would go in all directions, and lose their charac- 
ter as a group in a definite plane. 

Having thus paved the way, Professor Newton points to the 
conclusion that the Sun is the source of the force, and that the 
material which goes off from the comet is then subject to a force 
like that of attraction, but differing in its intensity. In the case 
of the tail, it is a repulsive force. To satisfy the actual condi- 
tions of separation, part in one direction, and part in the other, 
from the comet, we must have an attraction in the one case ex- 
ceeding the attraction of gravitation, and, in the other, an attrac- 
tion less than the attraction of gravitation. In other words, these 
little bodies of hard matter that go off from the comet, and follow 
very nearly in its train, are acted on by a force that is not in 
proportion to their mass like the force that acts on the planets in 
their orbits. 

But while Professor Newton sees no escape from this conclusion, 
he recognizes that all experiment is opposed to the conclusion 
that the attraction of matter differs in any way from proportion 
to the mass; and he suggests as a more natural explanation that 
the materials which go off from the comet carry with them a load 
of electricity, or something of that kind, by which they have a 
permanent repulsion or permanent attraction sufficient to change 
their orbit altogether ; not in kind, but‘in a steady change, throw- 
ing them into a new orbit with a new period, and thus scattering 
them. All the phenomena of the meteoroids appear explicable 
on the hypothesis of varying degrees of this hypothetical added 
force, the maximum change amounting to less than one-tenth of 
the attraction. For example, a small particle may carry a load 
of electricity which will increase or diminish the attractive force 
of the Sun. Assuming the correctness of this hypothesis, it is 
concluded that the space through which the meteoroids pass is 
such that their electricity cannot be lost. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


The Periodicity of Earthquakes.—From statistics collated by 
Mr. C. Davison (London Royal Society, LIV., 82) it appears that 
earthquakes do not occur irregularly, but increase and decrease 
regularly both in frequency and in intensity, having two principal 
periods, an annual and a semi-annual. The maximum of the 
annual period takes place in the northern hemisphere in Novem- 
ber, December, or January; in the southern, in the months from 
April to August, thus always occurring in winter. Mr. Davison 
thinks that this periodicity is connected with the annual variation 
in barometric pressure, though this is difficult to prove. The 
probable cause of most non-volcanic earthquakes is the slipping 
of twosubterranean rock-surfaces one upon another, with friction. 
Such slipping might be hastened by aslight cause such as a change 
of barometric pressure. Whatever the cause of the periodicity may 
be, it appears to be only auxiliary or determining, merely letting 
off the energy without causing it, as the pulling of the trigger of 
a gun sets loose the energy of an explosive within it. 


American and Foreign Locomotives.—D. L. Barnes, in a paper 
read before the International Engineering Congress at Chicago 
(The Engineer, London, January 19), says that, as compared 
with European countries, the important distinctive features of 
American locomotive practice are: large dimensions, great haul- 
ing power, duplication of parts, steel fire-boxes, bar frames, and 
cast-iron driving-wheel centers, all of which are manifest advan- 
tages from an American standpoint. Distinctive features that 
are of questionable advantage are tenders with swivelling trucks 
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and small drivers for high speeds. A distinctive feature anda 
decided disadvantage is the use of heavy reciprocating parts, 
among which the most noticeable is the heavy cast-iron piston, 
instead of the light, strong piston of Swedish wrought-iron used 
commonly in Europe. Outside of the greater hauling power, 
which necessarily requires greater weight and larger parts, and 
the forcing of the boilers and the machinery, which increases the 
wear and tear, there is not as much difference in locomotive prac- 
tice here and in other countries as is generally supposed. From 
the external appearance of locomotives of different countries, one 
is led to expect important differences in the vital parts of con- 
struction: thus the smoothly-encased European locomotive, with 
a weather shield instead of a cab, often appears to be quite a dif- 
ferent machine from the American locomotive, with its structural 
parts exposed to view, and with a small house on top of the 
boiler; yet the organic differences are really small. However, 
few as are the important differences in general features, there are 
many and great differences in detail when viewed from the stand- 
point of the experienced locomotive builder. These differences 
do not affect the economy of operation, but govern somewhat the 
durability and affect mainly the amount of labor required in con- 
struction, thereby influencing the first cost. The type seems 
much more stable here than abroad, where the general plans are . 
varied and the changes sometimes very sudden. One feature of 
American locomotives that seems destined to universal adoption 
is the steel firebox. The American practice of using very heavy 
trains seems also destined to be followed abroad. 


Beach and Dune Sands.—Prof. N. S. Shaler, in a paper read 
before the Geological Society of America (American Journal of 
Sctence, February), explains the remarkable endurance of beach 
sands under the repeated attacks of the waves by the fact that 
when mineral matter in a certain state of division becomes thor- 
oughly wet, a film is formed between the grains, serving as a 
cushion and preventing attrition and consequent wearing away. 
Where beach pebbles wear away rapidly, therefore, under wave 
action, sand is but slightly affected. On the other hand; the 
sand of dunes is never thoroughly wet, a rain of half an inch pen- 
etrating to a distance of only about three-quarters of an inch. 
The water runs into the depressions and only there penetrates to 
the interior of the dune. The result is that the sand is soon dry 
and ready to yield to the wind’s action, the large amount of fine 
dust present in such sand showing how rapidly the decomposition 
of the material advances. A curious feature of the growth of 
beaches is the extent to which it is accelerated by the action of 
seaweeds, which adhere to pebbles and sand and float them to 
the beach by the action of the waves. 


An Electro Oxy-Hydrogen Blowpipe.—H. N. Warren (Chem- 
zcal News, January 1g) describes a new form of oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe in which the gases are obtained directly from the elec- 
tric decomposition of water. The water is decomposed in a U- 
tube, as in the familiar laboratory experiment, and the gases rise 
directly into the blowpipe, where they mix. Thus the action is 
perfectly automatic, and of almost indefinite duration; no taps 
are required, the gases are in the exact proportions required by 
theory, and the flame may be regulated by increasing or decreas- 
ing the decomposing electric current. 


Suicide among Primitive Peoples.—Anthropologists generally 
have held that suicide is almost unknown among savages, but S. 
R. Steinmetz (American Anthropologist, January) thinks that 
the reverse is the case. He has collected many cases of suicide 
among primitive peoples, and much indirect testimony. Among 
the cases collected, 20 were the result of love, sorrow, or like 
emotions, 13 of offended pride or injured feelings, 5 of fear of 
-aptivity or slavery, 7 of depression, melancholy, etc., and 4 of 
family quarrels. The feelings with which suicide is regarded by 
different tribes differ widely. The Dakotas think that a suicide 
goes at once to hell; the Chippewas consider him a foolish man 
but do not believe that he will be punished; the Ossetes regard 
him as a sinner; the Karens think he is a coward and refuse him 
honorable burial; the Pelew Islanders think his act neither sinful 
nor commendatory; the Dyaks think that it will be punished 
after death. The conclusion is that suicide .is even more preva- 
lent among savages than among civilized peoples, perhaps owing 
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to more positive faith in a future life, and the slighter resistance 
of instinct. 


Windmills for Electric Lighting.—More than 500,000 wind- 
mills, says The Electrical World, February 3, are in daily opera- 
tion in the United States. These mills are valuable in all cases 
where continuous action is not necessary, as when the power can 
be stored. This would seem to point to their use in connection 
with storage batteries for electric lighting, yet they have not been 
so used till recently, owing to the lack of a suitable dynamo adapted 
to the great changes in running speed. A special form has now 
been devised, in which the electromotive force rises only 1% volts 
when the speed changes from 500 to 1,600 revolutions per minute, 
and which automatically cuts the batteries out of circuit when it 
falls below or rises above these limits. With this invention an 
electric-light plant is now within the reach of many who have 
heretofore regarded it as an impossible luxury. 


The Effects of Opium.—The weight of testimony taken before 
the recent opium commission in India, says the London Lavncef, 
January 20, far from being favorable to the Anti-Opium move- 
ment, has been against it. The general tendency of the evidence 
is to show that the use of opium in moderation is harmless, and 
that though its immoderate use gives rise to evil consequences, 
instances of such use are rare compared with instances of the 
abuse of alcohol. Any attempts to prohibit its use would there- 
fore be inadvisable. 


Lithographic Stone in Arizona.—Stone suitable for lithog- 
taphy, says John F. Blaudy (Engineering and Mining /our- 
nai, February 3), has been found in several places in Arizona. 
Samples of it have been pronounced equal to the Bavarian stone, 
but none of the quarries have been properly opened, and there is 
as yet no means of transportation. In the future this stone will 
probably be a profitable product of the Territory. 


A Sound-Proof Room.—A correspondent of Engineering, 
London, January 26, in answer to an inquiry regarding the best 
method of making a perfectly sound-proof music-room, says that 
it is not difficult to make such a room if proper provision is made 
in the course of building, but to make a room sound-proof in a 
house that is already built is an expensive matter. The floor 
must be lifted and filled in with silicate cotton, while on top of 
each joist a strip of hair felt must be laid before nailing down 
the floor. The walls must be studded with vertical studs, either 
lathed or covered with wire netting, and the spaces between the 
lathing and the original plaster filled with silicate cotton before 
replastering. The ceiling must be treated in like manner. If 
there is a fireplace it must be filled with shavings or cut paper. 


Standards of Length and Mass.—It was formally announced 
in Bulletin No. 26 of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
that the International Prototype Meter and Kilogramme will in 
the future be regarded by the office of weights and measures as 
fundamental standards, and thatthe customary units, the pound 
and the yard, will be derived therefrom in accordance with the 
Act of July 28, 1866. This Act establishes the following equa- 
tions : 

1 yard = 389° meter. 

1 pound avoirdupois = ;.54;, kilogramme. 

The meters and kilogrammes are made of the same material, 

an alloy of platinum with ten per cent. of iridium. 


Archeological Investigation in Mongolia.—The Au/letin de 
2’ Academie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersburg, March, 
1893, publishes an interesting preliminary report of the expedition 
sent out by the Imperial Academy of Science at St. Petersburg, 
for archeological research in the Orchon Basin. A very great 
number of ruins are described, and Demetrius Klemenz, writing 
from his own personal experience as head of one of the parties, 
says: These flying excursions afford ample evidence of an unin- 
terrupted connection between the memorials of Orchon and those 
of Minussinsk, while the wealth of archeological material in the 
basin of the Selenga affords room to hope that science may yet 
succeed in elucidating the manner of life of the remarkable race 
which has unquestionably left traces of its existence from the 


borders of Manchuria to the southern foot-hills of-the Altai. 
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range. It is tobe hoped that the solution of this important prob- 
lem will be accomplished by Russian science. Appointed as 
Russia is for the extension of civilization among the people of 
Central Asia, it may be ours, perhaps, to write the history of the 
indigenous civilization of the region, and ascribe it to its proper 
place in the history of the civilization and progress of humanity. 

M. Lewin, in his report of the region, describes it as a veritable 
paradise, disafforested but well-watered, fertile and capable of 
supporting, as it once did, a dense population. He adds that if 
neither the Mongols nor the Chinese undertake its settlement, 
Russia must. 


The National Mind in Geographical Names.—7%e Pu/letin 
of the American Geographical Society, New York, December 
31, notices a little work recently published by Dr. Egli, a reprint 
of articles contributed to Aus/and, which lays down the proposi- 
tion that the bestowal of geographical names, considered as the 
manifestation of the genius of a people or a time, reflects the 
degree as well as the duration of culture in the different peoples. 
Among primitive peoples the prevailing names are those of nat- 
ural objects; among civilized men those relating to civilization. 
The author supports his position by a comparative table of names 
taken from various peoples and tribes. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


A GERMAN experimenter has demonstrated the equality of the amount 
of heat evolved by the combustion of a given quantity of nutriment and 
that produced by the same quantity taken into the human body, the two 
differing by only one per cent. 


A NEW system of ship ventilation has recently been tried in England, 
consisting of downcast and upcast shafts fitted at either end of the holds to 
be ventilated, and ejectors, worked by compressed air, placed at the bot- 
tom of the upcast shafts. 


RECENT tests of old rails at the Watertown Arsenal developed some 
curious results. When bent so that the head was in tension and the flange 
in compression, they broke short off; but when bent in the opposite direc- 
tion they bent without breaking. When about one-sixteenth inch was 
planed off the head, the rail bent without breaking, in whichever direction 
it was tested. The metal on top had evidently been rendered brittle by 
the action of the wheels, and thus broke easily while in tension, the break 
thus started going across thé whole section. 


THE recent discovery of natural gas at Neodesha, Kas., is creating con- 
siderable excitement in that vicinity. A project is said to be on foot to 
pipe the gas from the Neodesha wells to the zinc fields of southeastern 
Kansas and southwest Missouri for use in the smelters. The gas well is 
four miles from the city, and the escaping gas, it is claimed, hasa pressure 
of 430 pounds to the square inch. Forty square miles of land about Neo- 
desha have been leased by capitalists who intend to develop the wells. 


FOUR serious explosions in electric conduits recently took place in 
Glasgow, Scotland, within six weeks. The London Flectrical Review thinks 
infiltration of gas from the soil is altogether inadequate as an explanation, 
but, says the New York £ilectrical Wor/d, it would not be so in New York, 
for, according to one who knows, one may make a hole with a crowbar 
almost anywhere in the streets of that city, and ignite with a match the 
gas issuing therefrom. 


WHEN the eyes are illuminated from behind by an electric glow-lamp 
placed in the mouth, the pupils, seen as blood-red apertures, do not contract. 


INOCULATIONS for the prevention of cholera are now being made ona 
large scale in India, about 16,000 persons in all having been inoculated. 
The operation has been performed, as far as possible, upon persons who 
are living in precisely the same environments as their uninoculated fellows. 
Records have been carefully kept, and it is hoped that the results will be 
such as to bring about a revolution in our ideas of cholera and the means 
of combating the disease. 

IN spite of the old proverb about a green Christmas and a fat church- 
yard, statistics show that, so far from being healthy even to the moderately 
robust, cold weather is second only to fog in its powers of destruction. In 
reality, no winter is so healthy as a mild one. The contrary idea seems to 
have originated in a period when terrible epidemics were common, and 
when cold weather was looked to to lessen their ravages. If the weather 
continued frosty till after Christmas—which, it must be remembered, came 
ten days later now than in the days just before the reform of the calendar— 
the course of the pestilence was very likely to be stayed about that time. 

IT has been discovered by Dr. William Moor, of New York City, that 
permanganate of potash is an effective antidote to morphine. On January 
9, in the presence of twelve members of his clinic, Dr. Moor swallowed three 
grains of morphine—ordinarily a fatal dose—and then took four grains of 
permanganate. For five hours afterward he was closely watched, but he 
showed not a single symptom of morphine poisoning. Of course, to obtain 
the full effect the permanganate must be taken immediately after the mor- 
phine ; but it is thought that it will not prove entirely ineffective even after 
a lapse of one or two hours. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HE recent Encyclical of the Pope has given a remarkable 
impetus to the study of the Bible within the Roman Com- 
munion, and already several works have appeared which are 
intended as helps to Biblical study, notably a re-issue of Mr, 
Vaughan’s “ Divine Armory of the Holy Scripture,” with an in- 
troduction by Cardinal Gibbons. It is said to “cover the whole 
field of Catholic theology, gathering around each doctrine the 
passages of Scripture upon which it originally rests.” 

THE expansion of the British Empire in Central Africa is be- 
coming more and more a religious question. Moslems, Roman- 
ists, and Protestants are all in the arena; and there is, as 7he 
Pall Mall Gazette remarks, “‘a fine medieval flavor about this 
religious war.” The English have undertaken the task of civili- 
zing and pacifying the country and they are in duty bound to go 
on with it, but whether Romanism, Protestantism, or Moham- 
medanism shall become the dominant religious belief of the peo- 
ple of those regions is a question which time alone can answer. 
The Moslems have been fighting among themselves, and their 
divisions have induced numbers of them to go over to Chris- 
tianity. 

WHILE the Wesleyan Methodists in England have decided to 
appoint “Superintendents,” and not “Bishops,” the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America is determined to increase 
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human dwelling in sight. Sloping brown hillocks, forming a 
sort of natural amphitheater, rose from the green flat. On the 
sides of these, and clustering densely about the Table, was gath- 
ered a congregation, numbering something like a thousand 
souls. Here and there appeared a 
camp-stool, but for the most part they simply squatted on the 
green grass. It was a picture dear to the Scottish heart, such as 
has been preserved to us in paintings which yet strive feebly to 
convey the original. Just so might our fearless Covenanting 
forefathers have met in fugitive conventicle two hundred years 
ago, on moor or plain—in dens and caves of the earth—liable at 
any moment to the rude interruption of their persecutors. 
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Some sat on wooden forms. 


The central feature of the picture was a long white-covered 
table, with wooden forms running down each side. At one end 
of this, placed at right angles to it, stood a rough wooden cup- 
board, on which were placed two pewter cups and a plate holding 
the sacred elements. A rude covered box, open at one side, did 
duty as a shelter for the various speakers. Such were all the 
simple preparations. Round about the Table, in a dense semi- 
circle, sat the people. There were old and young, hale and 
feeble. But for the most part they were old—old women with 
black shawls and black bonnets and neat white lappets, shading 
wrinkled, weatherbeaten faces and dark, earnest eyes; old men 
with bared heads and floating, white hair, bent shoulders and 
uncertain step. Some of the frailest had literally to be helped 





its Episcopate. Beginning with the State of New York 
it has been thought best to divide this province into six 
or eight dioceses. The present Diocese of New York, 
presided over by Bishop Potter, has a population of up- 
ward of two millions, with a Protestant Episcopal fol- 
lowing of about three hundred thousand. 

A conTINuUous performance in one of the New York 
theaters, from 2 P.M. until 10.30 P.M. is regarded by 
many as a serious step toward the introduction of the 
Continental Sunday into the chief city of America. 
These performances are called “Sacred Concerts,” but 
they are “sacred” only in name, and it is said they do 
much toward the secularization of the Sunday. Insome 
cities, especially in Pittsburg, very determined efforts 
are making toward retaining the “American Sabbath” 
and to withstand the introduction of the “Continental 
Sunday.” 

Ir is a notable circumstance in the discussion of the 
“Labor Question” that the workingman in the North of 
England has found his best friend in a learned and 
scholarly divine. Dr. Wescott, the present Bishop of 
Durham, has been selected by the miners and artisans 
of the North of England as chairman of their conference, 
the object of which is the attainment of some satisfac- 
tory adjustment of differences between the workman 
and hisemployer. 7he London Times deprecates the 
mixing up of the clergy with the Labor Question, but 
commends the workingmen for their selection of a gentleman 
whose honesty and fair-mindedness are beyond question. 








A HIGHLAND COMMUNION. 


I N these days when the adaptation of art and invention to the 

needs of Christian worship sometimes robs it of its simplic- 
ity and purity, Mr. A. Fraser Robertson’s account of “A High- 
land Communion” reads like a story of the old Covenanters. It 
was when tramping across the moors of Scotland last Summer on 
a Sunday morning that Mr. Fraser Robertson came upon an im- 
pressive sight. 

He was first attracted toward a brown ridge of moor, purple 
with heather in early bloom, by the sound of music faintly float- 
ing through the air. There, beneath him, on reaching the sum- 
mit of the hillock, he saw an open-air Highland Communion. 
On a green plateau, somewhat beneath the level of the moor, 
they had spread the simple Feast. Nothing more absolutely 
solitary than the spot chosen could well have been imagined. 
Save for the whitewashed church, standing at the junction of the 
cross-roads, distant about a stone’s throw, there was hardly a 
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A HIGHLAND COMMUNION. 


to the Table, and tottered as they walked. But, to them, their 
very feebleness was the strongest plea for their being there. 
The nearer they found themselves to the end of life’s appointed 
span, the more urgent seemed to them the call to the Sacrament. 
Not a few of these old bodies had been jolted in carts over rough 
roads for distances of ten and fifteen miles. One shuddered to 
think how the feeble frames must have suffered had it been cold 
or inclement weather. But the day was mercifully fine, neither 
too powerful sunshine nor wind. There were patches of brilliant 
color made here and there by tartan plaids and shawls and colored 
wrappings, and on every face was an expression of profound rev- 
erence. 

About fifty sat down to the Table at atime. Then the elders 
moved down each side collecting the “tokens.” The minister 
came out of the extemporized pulpit and said a few words in 
Gaelic, placing the elements on the Table, and these were passed 
slowly down from top to bottom. 

During the actual Communion the minister stood forward, and, 
with uncovered head, addressed the people. He had abundant 
gesture and a sing-song, rather monotonous voice, but he spoke 
well out. His attitude seemed to me, perhaps, denunciatory 
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tather than conciliatory. It may have been that, in his opening 
remarks, he was following the ancient Scottish custom of “fencing 
the tables.” But looking round on the upturned, earnest faces, 
one was fain to hope that he was imparting to these poor souls— 
many of them evidently weary and heavy-laden—something of 
the love of the Gospel rather than of the rigorof the Law. When 
the minister had spoken for about fifteen minutes, he gave out 
the Psalm. Anoldprecentor, with gray, uncovered head, stepped 
forward and chanted the first line, after which the people took it 
up, and repeated it. It is almost impossible to convey the effect 
produced. No one who has not heard it for himself can hope to 
realize it—the inexpressible thrill that ran through one as the 
wild, plaintive melody rose and fell on the air. There was the 
thin, pathetic quaver of age, dragging behind here and there. 
Then a man’s deep, mellow bass, and mingling with these the 
clear, carolling note of some young girl rising easily on the still 
air. Again, a line by the precentor alone, and again the united 
voice of the congregation in the old Scottish tunes dear to the 
Scottish heart. The effect was little short of overpowering. 


A PASSOVER ON MOUNT GERIZIM. 


HE Rev. Alex. B. Macewen visited Mount Gerizim last 
Spring, and in Good Words, January, he gives a graphic 
description of the Samaritan Passover, as he witnessed the cere- 
mony. On the 11th of April, starting from Nablis, Dr. Mace- 
wen and a friend ascended Mount Gerizim. Within a few min- 
utes’ walk of the actual summit, they came within sight of the 
smooth piece of grass where the rite of the Passover would be 
celebrated. Hearing the sound of psalms from the tents, they 




















RUINS ON MOUNT GERIZIM. 


knew that the Feast was beginning. They found the men, some 
sixty in number, gathered round the Tabernacle. They were 
tall, handsome men, with those clear brown eyes, aquiline noses, 
strong firm lips, and that rich peachy complexion which marks 
the pure Jewish stock. They were dressed in loose trousers, and 
long white robes or jackets. 

The Tabernacle was an ordinary tent, distinguished only by 
being oblong instead of round. At one side it opened into a 
court or square marked off by loose stones. ‘There was no orna- 
ment of any sort, except on the dress of the High Priest, who 
was clothed in a gray-white satin robe, with a pure white hood 
of soft, texture over his head. He was a grand-looking person- 
age, and stood at the Tabernacle door, reading aloud, in a mono- 
tone, passages from Exodus and Numbers with regard to the 
Passover. Some eight or ten of the older men stood beside him, 
listening, and giving a response now and then. Huddled to- 
gether at their feet were seven fat lambs, and a plentiful supply 
of hyssop was heaped beside them. Meantime, the hour of sun- 
set approached, and all seemed to be ready. The High Priest 
took two or three steps forward to a little mound, and at this sign 
the men came closer to the Tabernacle. The women vanished ; 
but the boys and even some bold little girls stayed with their 
fathers, clasping their hands or their skirts as if going with them 
into a dark and solemn place. When the Sun came quite near 
the horizon, they formed a close circle in the space between the 
Tabernacle and the pit: the seven lambs were passed along from 
hand to hand and held firmly, each by two or three men, at equal 
distances from one another within the circle. One of the tur- 
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baned men ran to the top of a neighboring knoll, from which the 
Mediterranean could be seen, and watched the sinking Sun. 
The High Priest’s narrative had reached the very point at which 
the first celebration is described. 

still. Then suddenly the man on the knoll raised his arm to sig- 
nify that the Sun had touched the sea, and in a moment seven 
knives flashed into the air; the seven lambs sank with a gurgle 
on the grass; a great sigh or shout of thankfulness rose into the 
air; and the High Priest renewed his reading in a passionate and 
triumphant tone, as of a man who had heard that the Lord had 
smitten the first-born, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on 
his throne unto the first-born of the captive that was in the dun- 
geon. When he began to read, a turbaned man ran swiftly out 
of the Tabernacle with a bowl of the blood and a handful of 
hyssop, and passed from tent to tent, scoring the top of each tent- 
door with a deep blood-stain. 


[Feb. 15, 1894 


He stopped, and all was deadly 


The congregation fell upon one 
another’s necks, and kissed each other with deep emotion, many 
with tears in their eyes, and a look of intense relief as of those 
who have passed through a crisis much to be remembered. 
Meanwhile, some dozen men had fallen upon the carcasses. 
They fell upon them with a wild enthusiasm, pouring hot water 
over them, and dexterously removing the fleeces. The children 
rushed forward gleefully to assist in the plucking, like camp- 
followers plundering the slain in battle. 
careful examination. 


Thereafter there was a 
One of the lambs which had not died in- 
stantaneously was pronounced to be unclean. The other six, 
when the unclean parts and the right shoulders had been re- 
moved, were fastened on the wooden spits, placed carefully in a 
stone-built oven. 

Toward midnight, about four hours after the slaughtering, a 
cry arose that the lambs were nearly roasted. The tones of 
prayer grew louder, and the men gathered round the tabernacle. 
They had their staffs in their hands, and some, if not all, had 
sandals on their feet. At a sign from the High Priest the cover 
of the oven was removed, and a dense volume of smoke rose up 
toward heaven. The lambs were lifted out, all black and stiff, 
and carried to the place of sacrifice, where they were placed upon 
mats. The prayer ceased suddenly with the word, ‘“‘Ye shall eat 
it,” and in a few minutes, without further ceremony, every man 
in the company had a chop, or shank, or piece of flesh in his 
mouth, eating rather greedily till the first burst of hunger was 
satisfied. They ate the lamb with herbs, unleavened bread, and 
liberal draughts of white wirle. It was a hearty, pleasant meal, 
a bond of friendship and of tribal feeling, although, according to 
Scripture, it was eaten in haste. When the men were fully satis- 
fied, portions were carried to the women, who had been standing 
in the doors of their tents, and then the fire was kindled again. 
Every scrap that had not been eaten was brought together; they 
hunted by torchlight for stray morsels, like men searching for 
gold. All wascarefully burned, for the law of Moses says: “Ye 
shall let nothing remain until the morning; there shall not any- 
thing of the flesh remain all night.” When this was over, they 
met again in the Tabernacle for a long diet of prayer, which did 
not close till daybreak. Before mid-day, their houses at Nablis 
were reopened, and they had returned to their ordinary avoca- 
tions, leaving Mount Gerizim to be a grazing-ground for cattle, 
till another Feast-day should come round. 


THE RELIGION OF SENECA. 


*T. GEORGE MIVART, the distinguished Roman Catholic 
X writer, is contributing to 7e Cosmopolitan an interesting 
series of articles on “God's Will and Human Happiness,” in which 
he has some excellent thoughts regarding the religious teaching 
of Seneca. 

As every one knows, Stoicism attained a wonderful success 
through Seneca, whose personal qualities so well fitted him to ex- 
ercise a great moral influence on the aristocratic section of society. 
So lofty were many of the principles he advocated, so congruous 
with Christianity, that it was long believed that he had known 
St. Paul. How far he really was, however, from attaining the 
level of Christian theology, is shown by much of his teaching 
about God. For the God of the Stoics was not, like the God of 
Plato and Aristotle, a principle separate from matter and outside 
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the world, but actually confounded with nature. So long as he 
remained in the region of lofty philosophic speculation, Seneca 
expressed himself as a rigorous Stoic. God was for him “that 
Divine force which animates the world”—the soul of the universe. 
But when, not philosophizing, he turns to consider the individual 
who suffers, and seeks to encourage and console him, then he 
seems to feel the emptiness of such mere abstractions, and is 
forced to represent God as a compassionate Being who listens to 
the voice of His creatures, pities them and grants their prayers. 

Thus it is that, in spite of other tendencies, his writings, asa 
whole, have a strongly religious character. He attributes to 
philosophy the task of detaching man from the earth and direct- 
ing him toward heaven. The first of all virtues, he says, is for 
aman to give himself to God and recognize His omnipotence. 
“What dces it profit,” he asks, “to conceal anything from men, 
when God knows everything?” Again and again he inculcates 
submission to the Divine will, saying: “‘ Whatever pleases God, 
ought to please men.” One of his finest maxims is, ‘ Live with 
men as if God saw you, and address yourself to God as if men 
heard you.” 

Sometimes he speaks of God as ‘“‘our Father and Creator, who 
loves us with an energetic love.’ 


In his forty-first epistle he 
even tells us: “It is from God that all our great and strong reso- 
lutions have their origin.” This, for a pagan, is a very singular 
approximation to the Christian doctrine of “grace.” Seneca is, 
perhaps, the only ancient philosopher who has spoken, in express 
terms, of ‘“‘the Zove of God.” 

It may be asked: Could Christianity have been more clearly 
anticipated, and might we not in such a teaching find all that 
humanity requires? Such, however, was the imperfection and 
inconstancy of the very best of paganism, that we find this en- 
courager of prayer and castigator of the Epicureans also affirm- 
ing that the wise man is the associate of the gods, and ought not 
to be their suppliant, or fear them. He is no less inconsistent as 
regards nature and the destiny of the soul. The Stoics taught 
that in man there were. not two principles, but one only. Yet 
Seneca often speaks as if there was a sort of antagonism between 
the soul and the body, the latter being a sort of prison whereby 
the former is drawn down toward the earth. Sometimes he af- 
firms and sometimes he deniesa future life Thus to one Marcia, 
who had lost her infant son, he first addresses the strange consola- 
tion, “‘one cannot be unhappy when one is nothing,” and then 
adds that her boy will take his place in heaven with the Catos 
and the Scipios. As he grew older, his belief became more as- 
sured. Thus, in his ro2d epistle he says: ‘‘This day which you 
dread as the last of your life is the first of your eternal existence 

what will not be your admiration when the Divine light 
shall manifest itself to you?” 

His charity was very Christian. Everywhere he recommends 
liberality and good works. He says we must succor the ship- 
wrecked, guide the poor wanderer on his way, share our bread 
with the hungry, restore the lost son to his mother, redeem 
the slave and the gladiator, and bury the dead, even though they 
be criminals. It is his special honor to have proclaimed the 
sacredness of human life and to have especially insisted on the 
rights of slaves. ‘All are formed of the same elements, we have 
all the same origin.” 

Yet his was not a religious spirit. He made war not only on 
beliefs and customs newly introduced from the East, but on the 
traditional Roman ones also. He maybe said indeed to have 
distantly approached Christianity on its moral side, and yet never 
to have been in real harmony of spirit with it as a whole. 

The philosophic movement was far from coming to an end with 
Seneca, or even with the philosophic emperor Marcus Aurelius ; 
and it helped on the cause of moral and social reform, while it 
was also more and more drawn toward religion and accommodated 
itself to superstition. But philosophy and paganism combined 
could never have renewed the world. The doctrine of the Stoics 
was only stable in appearance. Its professors did not agree 
either about the immortality of the soul or the nature of God. 
For some of them, God was “ether ;” for others, “the Sun;” for 
yet others, “‘the world,” and so on. It was a Pantheism which 
managed to accept the legends of a polytheistic religion by re- 
garding the Divinity as universally diffused, with functions di- 
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vided accordingly, and each different element penetrated having 
a different name bestowed on it. But all Pantheism is, of neces- 
sity, essentially immoral. 


EUROPEAN BUDDHISM. 


I N the 77/skueren, Copenhagen, there is an exceedingly inter- 

esting paper by Edv. Lehmann on the acceptance of a so- 
called Buddhism in Europe. The writer’s chief contention is 
that Buddhism is an impossibility in Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century. We give the special points of his argument. 

Buddhism has become a factor in modern Western civilization. 
In most of the larger cities of Europe we find groups of men 
and women studying Buddhism with the view of adopting it. 
In Paris, there is an enthusiastic Buddhistic congregation; and 
its members expect that Buddhism will take the place of Chris- 
tianity. In New York, there are many Buddhists. But, though 
men and women may declare themselves Buddhists, adopt Orien- 
tal rites, and accept Buddhistic dogmas, they cannot be or be- 
come real Buddhists. It is historically impossible. ‘They can- 
not annihilate the effects of the historical development of the past 
two thousand years. In spite of their wishes, they are moderns, 
and belong to a revolutionary age. If ever they become Buc- 
dhists, their creed and life will be far different from that of the 
Oriental followers of the Tatagatha. 

European Buddhism is simply a result of a fashion. A religion 
that has no better foundation is moribund from the start. A re- 
ligion cannot grow in the passions of the Beau Monde, but only 
in the sorrows and sighs of those who long to be redeemed and 
freed from the bonds of earth-life. European Buddhism has its 
historical parallel in the fashionable Orientalism of Imperial 
Rome. Now as then, the religion of the day has lost its hold 
upon the masses; culture and civilization have been carried too 
far; philosophy and morals have fallen into discredit. In such 
times, when the intellect is weak and the heart feeble, the so- 
called sciences of the occult and magic are more readily received. 

Another reason that European Buddhism cannot last is its 
unscientific and unscholarly character. Itis not true to facts. It 
is not Buddhism at all. It has destroyed itself by making Jesus 
a Buddhist, and by identifying Christianity with Buddha's teach- 
ings. It has rejected the main thought of Buddhism. Not to 
give offence, it has accommodated itself to the modern environ- 
ment. Buddhism forbids activity, because activity creates Karma 
or effects, and effects cause continued existence, and, hence, pre- 
vent the attainment of Nirvana, or Buddhistic salvation. But 
European Buddhism does not forbid activity; the leaders have 
seen the impossibility of carrying out the Oriental plan of salva- 
tion by inactivity; but Buddhism without quietism is not Bud- 
dhism. The only cult in Europe in any way allied to Buddhism 
is ‘the philosophy of sympathy,” which has become rather prev- 
alent as a result of Comte’s and Spencer’s labors. Buddha made 
sympathy the fundamental law of all moral conduct, and the 
modern world teaches the same, in order to avoid the universal 
love preached and demanded by Jesus, the Christ. But it must 
be borne in mind, that the Buddhist only fee/s sympathy, while 
the Christian ac¢s sympathy. The Buddhist is intensely egoistic. 
He labors for his own salvation only. Such is his teaching and 
such is his training. The Christian is taught and trained to do 
good to others. It will thus be seen that, even in sympathy, 
Puddhism has not a large field in which to grow. <A sentiment 
is no foundation for a religion. The pessimism of Buddhism is 
only a counterfeit of true renunciation of the world, and the sub- 
jugation of the senses. 


The Devotional Habit.—7he Boston Register (Unitarian 
says it is an important question how the devotional habit is to be 
cultivated or promoted in those churches which represent the 
Congregational polity. It is a part of the heritage of the Congre- 
gational body to expect the greatest simplicity, even to coldness 
and barrenness, in the Sunday religious services. Preaching may 
address the conscience, may awaken the intellect or touch the 
emotions; and it sometimes does profoundly touch the devotional 
sentiment. Yet there is a great deal of preaching that does not 
awaken much devotion, unless it be for the minister, who may 
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become the idol of the pews. The prayer from the pulpit, and 
the hymns may sometimes awaken the devotional spirit. But, 
for the most part, our congregational services, whether Baptist, 
Orthodox, or Unitarian, are not pre-eminently devotional in their 
character. They lack often the element of impressiveness, depth, 
beauty. How this can be attained it is not sc easy to say; but 
we believe the movement in the direction of liturgical enrichment 
a natural and healthy one, springing, as it does, not from any 
servile imitation, but from a healthful desire to enrich the spirit- 
ual life. The modern Church has a resource in music whose 
depths have not yet been fully sounded; but the trivial revivalis- 
tic music employed in some churches is neither devotional nor 
inspiring. 


Corpulency or Strength?—7he New York Observer (Presby- 
terian) remarks that a list of the ten “largest” Congregational 
churches in the country is passing from paper to paper with such 
favorable comments as each journal is inclned to make. The 
Year Book of the denomination furnishes the statistics. Accom- 
panying this is a list of those churches whose gifts of money are 
the largest. The Odserver does not see why to these should not 
be added another list of the “largest” ministers in the Congrega- 
tional pulpit. Doubtless this could be obtained, and the same 
kind of scales should in every case be used. There is some de- 
gree of interest attending these facts, but there is also great dan- 
ger in such tabulations. Conclusions drawn from them are far 
from reliable, and when obtained, of what value are they? Was 
Phillips Brooks mighty because he was large in body, heavy on 
the scales? In such a calculation what would become of Dr. Van 
Dyke and his now co-pastor, Dr. McIlvaine? Would not Alexan- 
der Duff be among the “small” ministers? Atone of our Summer 
resorts a fat We ¢ was exhibited, but few people would have 
placed him at the head of anything but obesity; the nervous 
light-weight of the town had more real vitality. It is not corpu- 
lency but strength that is desired in all our churches. Any esti- 
mate based upon aught but virility is out of harmony with spirit- 
ual calculations. The church that reports the largest membership 
may have many absentees who live elsewhere and work in other 
places, and perhaps are counted in other bodies. One church in 
this city took five hundred names from its roll of members be- 
cause it could not find one of the persons represented. Until 
that proper reduction, it was one of the largest in the denomina- 
tion to which it belonged; but after the depletion, it was stronger 
than before. Moreover, the accretion of names upon church-rolls 
gives the church no more strength than each one contributes. 
The name is very little; it may represent much or nothing. The 
church is strong only as it has spiritual vitality. The Laodicean 
Church had corpulency but not strength. 


The Roman Catholic View of Protestantism.—7%e Catholic 
Standard says that at first the different Protestant sects, while 
proclaiming the principle of free thought over against the Catho- 
lic principle of submission to the divinely constituted authority of 
the Church, assumed—with an inconsistency which was obvious, 
yet necessary to give each sect an appearance of correctness and 
stability—authority to teach and define doctrine, concealing as 
well as it could the inconsistency by the pretence that this author- 
ity was not exercised by the sect itself, but by the Bible, which 
was claimed to be the sole rule of faith and doctrine. But the 
pretence could not endure; and the principle of free thought, 
which is the fundamental principle of Protestantism, has now 
come plainly to view and is sweeping away the last vestiges of 
this assumption of authority in Protestant sects. Their creeds 
and catechism are regarded by themselves as mere rubbish, bind- 
ing no one’s conscience! And though subscription or assent to 
those creeds is still required of Protestant ministers and mem- 
bers, it is regarded as a mere formality which custom demands, 
but which, in reality, means nothing, leaving every one to think 
and believe whatever he chooses. The result of this has been to 
resolve Protestantism into mere rationalism, and belief in relig- 
ious doctrine into mere personal opinion. As a natural conse- 
quence of this, a membership in Protestant sects is no longer 
regarded as a matter of duty, but simply of personal preference ; 
and thousands exercise their liberty of opinion and action by 
dropping entirely out of connection with any Protestant sect. 


The Consecration of the Bishop of Vermont.—7he New York 
Churchman (Protestant Episcopal) says it used to be a standing 
reproach to the Church of England that some of her greatest men 
missed a seat among her greatest dignitaries. John Keble died 


the rector of a country parish, and John Mason Neale received 
his highest academic degree from a Spanish university. It looks 
as if the remark of Fouqué’s emissary in “Les Chouans” was a 
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remark of widespread significance: ‘ Here’s another of the honest 
men who will never make their way.” Yet there were men con- 
temporary with the leaders of the Oxford movement who were 
just as honest as John Keble and did make their way to mitre and 
stall. It was a fashion, and it has long been a fashion, to dis- 
trust men whose convictions lead them to paths beyond conven- 
tional usage and tradition. Academic success such as that of 
Milman and Merivale was, in the days when Latin was quoted in 
the House of Commons, considered the fittest recommendation to 
ecclesiastical preferment. A bishop was often the man who had 
distinguished himself by editing a Greek play. Times may have 
changed since then, and we must credit the American Church 
with some share in effecting the change. If anything appeared 
quite impossible in England forty years ago it was the elevation 
to any lofty ecclesiastical place of an extreme High Churchman. 
It is to America alone that the Society of St. John the Evangelist 
has furnished bishops. It is true that the character of American 
social and religious life has been best suited for testing the qual- 
ities of religious teachers. Nowhere are teachers of religion so 
strictly criticised, and nowhere are the merits of the holy, the 
wise and learned so readily and substantially recognized. Those 
members of Father Benson’s community on whom the Church 
has in America bestowed its highest honors have been men tried 
in every possible way, men who have become popular by the 
force of their own single-eyed devotion to duty, their knowledge 
of the Scriptures, and their sympathy with the weak and the 
fallen. The great gifts which distinguished in his spiritual life 
and work the Bishor-elect of Vermont (Dr. Hall) were such as 
made men forget his semi-monastic garb, his monastic rule of 
life, and his strict ecclesiasticism. Americans found out that he 
was a man, and a good man, and that his judgment and zeal fitted 
him to be a leader among men. While his native country did not 
offer him a deanery or a bishop’s palace, the American Church 
elected him to her House of Bishops. 


NOTES. 


In a memoir of the late Maharaja Duleep Singh, contributed to 
The Asiatic Quarterly, Sir Lepel Griffin gives some curious 
particulars of the Maharaja’s conversion to Christianity. The 
story is thus told by a former resident at Fatahgarh: ‘The three 
boys, Tommy Scott, Duleep Singh, and another, were playing 
together, and got very hot. The two English lads then drank 
water out of a /otah (cup), but refused to give it to the little 
Maharaja, as doing so would spoil his caste. Thirsty Duleep 
Singh, however, said he must have his drink, and would become 
a Christian. So he drank out of the /o¢ah which the other boys 
had used, and ran into the house announcing his change of relig- 
ion. Duleep Singh’s cousin, however, remained a Sikh, for he 
was in charge of female relatives who looked carefully after him.” 


The Friends’ Review states that the Friends in Washington 
have fora long time been considering the possibility of building 
a meeting-house in that city. For some years the meeting has 
been held in a rented room which is available only on First-day 
morning. 


AccorpinG to Zhe Toronto Guardian, Protestantism in Ger- 
many shows steady increase, notwithstanding the numbers in 
which members of the Reformed Church emigrate to the An- 
tipodes and America. In 1869 there were 24,291,000 Protestants 
in the Empire, and 14,564 000 Roman Catholics. In 1891, when 
the last census was taken, there were 31,026,810 Protestants and 
17,671,921 Roman Cathoiics. In Alsace-Lorraine the Protestants 
are increasing in number, while the Roman Catholics are de- 
creasing. 


The Catholic Telegraph says: Prime Minister Crispi wants to 
be made dictator of Italy with plenary powers for a year, in order 
to put down the dissatisfaction of the people with Government. 
Is this the culmination of “United Italy”? Is this the fruit of 
Garibaldi-ism? Is this the golden age that was to succeed the 
seizure of the Pope’s temporal power? Poor Italy! 


THE new Calendar for 1894 of the English Wesleyan Methodists 
states that in Great Britain, associated with the Wesleyan Metho- 
dism, are 2,101 ministers and 460,064 members, including those 
on trial: in Ireland 226 ministers and 26,723 members. Associ- 
ated with foreign missions are 362 ministers and 44,258 members; 
and in connection with the French, South African, West Indian, 
and Australasian Conferences, 947 ministers and 200,688 members 
—a total of 3,636 ministers and 726,283 members. 


Joseru Cook, the Boston lecturer, places a high estimate upon 
phrenology. Writing to Zhe Phrenological Journal he says: 
“Man has no study of more interest than man. Phrenology is, 
or ought to be, the summation of seven sciences—physiology, 
hygiene, physiognomy, craniology, heredity, ethics, anthropol- 
ogy. Any real expert in phrenological research has made a pro- 
found study of all these sciences, and walks in the combined light 
ot them all. They are the Pleiades of the mental mariner who 
sails in search of a correct knowledge of man.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE RUSSO-GERMAN COMMERCIAL TREATY. 


A SPECIAL edition of the Retchs-Anzetger, Berlin, published 

on February 6 the Tariff-rates under the new Treaty be- 
tween Russia and Germany. Russia agrees to reduce the duties 
on textiles, paper, leather, wood-work, ceramic wares, musical 
instruments, chemicals, minerals, iron, tin and copper wares, in- 
cluding rails and agricultural implements, and on starch and veg- 
etables an average of 20 per cent., and on coal and electric cables 
50 percent. Germany grants to Russia the benefit of the Tariff 
on which the Treaties of 1892 were based, Russian cereals paying 
three and a half instead of five marks. This Treaty ends the 
Tariff War, begun as far back as August, 1893. After several 
unsuccessful attempts to come to an understanding, the Russian 
Government broke off all negotiations by declaring a prohibitive 
Tariff against German manufactures. The Germans retaliated 
by raising the duty on Russian produce, and commercial inter- 
course between the two countries practically ceased. By the 
present Treaty Russia has made considerable concessions. Under 
the ‘“‘most favored nation clause” Germany will enjoy the benefits 
that are conferred upon the French by the Franco-Russian Treaty, 
wherever this Treaty gives better conditions than are given in the 
Russo-German Treaty itself. On the other hand, Germany has 
reduced the duty on Russian rye to a merely nominal amount. 
The Agrarians consequently oppose the Treaty. But the Em- 
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The train is slow; but the Agrarian cattle can’t stop it. 
—Deutsche Wespen, Berlin. 


peror of Germany has cut their arguments short. At a dinner 
recently given in Berlin, William II. declared that “although the 
Czar was as peaceful as himself, a rejection of the Treaty by the 
Reichstag would be looked upon as open hostility against Russia, 
and in spite of the Czar’s love of peace, war would break out in 
three months.” The Treaty has been signed by the Delegates of 
both Governments, and only requires ratification by the Reich- 
stag. 

The Radical and Liberal papers approve strongly of the Treaty. 
The Berliner Tageblatt says: The agreement is of great 
value politically as well as economically. The Conservative 
Kreuz-Zeitung, however, declares the German diplomats have 
proved once again that they are no match for the Russians. 
According to Zhe Daily News, London, a majority has already 
been found for the ratification of the Treaty in the Reichstag. 

The Transcript (Ind.), Boston, says: Russia and Germany 
have reached an understanding, the position of France becomes 
an interesting question. Some forecasters of the future can see 
nothing for France to do to maintain its prestige but to make war 
on England. It does not seem to occur to these forecasters that 
a nation which has been deprived of a powerful ally is less well 
prepared for hostilities with one of the greatest countries in the 
world. The statesmen of France have had a long experience in 
biding their time; too long to induce them when their country 
stands alone to enter into a great war which would afford oppor- 
tunities for their traditional foe to take them at a disadvantage 
by making a flank attack when they have all they can attend to 
at the front. It is lucky for the world that nations do not make 
war as gayly as do the newspapers. 
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THE ANTI-FOREIGN MOVEMENT IN JAPAN, 


) Be some time past a strong anti-foreign feeling has been 
predominant in Japan. The Japanese Government op- 
posed the reactionary measures advised by some of the members 
of the Parliament; but the Conservatives were bent upon reduc- 
ing the intercourse with foreigners to a minimum, and as the 
Government did not feel justified in carrying out the Conservative 
programme, the Imperial Parliament has been dissolved, and 
new elections take place in March. How much the Government 
objects to reactionary measures may be gleaned from the follow- 
ing speech of Mr. Mutsu, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, deliv- 
ered in the House of Representatives just before its dissolution. 
The Japan Mail, Yokohama, publishes a translation of the 
speech: ‘‘Gentlemen—At the commencement of our Sovereign’s 
auspicious reign, His Majesty decided to adopt the policy of 
opening the country. All important reforms and all signal steps 
of progress hitherto achieved in Japan have for their basis that 
progressive policy. Japan shall stand on an equal footing with 
the other Powers of the world, and, after her advance in civiliza- 
tion, it should not be difficult for her todo so. No doubt, many 
mistakes have been made during the new era, and misunder- 
standings have arisen between the Government and the people; 
but, gentlemen, forget for the moment the intervening quarter 
of a century, and make a direct comparison between the olden 
times and the new. Our foreign trade has risen from less than 
thirty millions to one hundred and sixty millions. Three thou- 
sand miles of railways have been laid, and ten thousand miles 
of telegraph-lines have been constructed. We now possess a 
standing army of one hundred and fifty thousand men, not in- 
ferior in quality to those of the Great European Powers, besides 
a navy of forty vessels of the best and latest construction. We 
have a Constitutional Government and I am able to stand before 
you, as the Representatives of the people, to discuss with you 
political affairs of importance.. The Conservatives ask for a strict 
enforcement of the Treaties with Foreign Powers: but these 
treaties were concluded at the beginning of our present epoch, 
and do not meet the requirements of our state of progress. It 
is to be feared that an enforcement of these Treaties would recoil 
upon our own people. Foreign intercourse must be perfectly 
reciprocal. It is impossible to make things suit our own conve- 
nience only, without taking foreign interests into consideration.” 

The native Press of Japan sides, on the whole, with the Gov- 
ernment. The Maznichi Shimbun (Progressist) says: It is to 
be hoped that the Cabinet Ministers will not attempt any illegal 
interference with the general elections, but that they will open 
their minds to the people and endeavor to obtain a majority by 
warrantable methods. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun (Independent) says: The Assembly 
crowned its career of folly by advocating a foreign policy based 
on a dread of alien races. The next House of Representatives 
will probably be as silly as the last. If, after repeated dissdlu- 
tions, the Diet proves incorrigible, it is the Cabinet’s duty to 
protect the constitution, even by a coup a’ état. 

The Kokumin Shimbun (Progressist) believes that the House 
was dissolved somewhat prematurely. The Representatives of 
the Opposition should have been given a chance to express their 
views on the questions of treaty-enforcement. 

The Nzfpon (Conservative) charges the Government with 
despotism at home, and cowardice abroad, and denies that the 
Ministers are actuated by patriotism. It says: They rule the 
people with a despotic hand and extend all sorts of favors to for- 
eigners. 

The Yzjz Shimpo (Independent) avers that not a strict enforce- 
ment of the Treaties, but, rather, a revision of them is necessary. 
It believes that the people will return a large Government ma- 

ority. 

The panes Mail says that the resolute and enlightened atti- 
tude taken by the Government are an assurance that the Sovereign 
and the Cabinet may be trusted to maintain the policy of friend- 
ship and liberality, in accordance with which the country’s foreign 
intercourse has hitherto been shaped. 

The Kobe Herald thinks that, during the elections, any eo 
which promises to react to the prejudice of the foreigners will 
be popular; but that, fortunately, the country possesses an Exe- 


cutive sufficiently strong to put the illiberal movement of the 
day in its right colors. 
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RUSSIA AND THE ANARCHISTS. 


HE Russian Press strongly advocates international action 
against the Anarchists. The contention is that no excuse 
can be found for opposing this combined action, as the Anarchists 
do not fight so much against a specified form of Government as 
against society in general. “What happened lately in Paris,” 
says the Petersburg Wovoye Vremya, “is just as likely to be re- 
peated in London, in Berlin, in Vienna, or any other great polit- 
ical center of the West. No Parliament, no large gathering, is 
safe from such attacks. The perpetrators of such deeds do not 
deserve any consideration whatever.” 

The Wjedomostz, Petersburg, expresses a hope that all Gov- 
ernments of Europe will unite for the security of the people; and 
that common sense will teach society how needful it is to perse- 
cute the Anarchist murderers with relentless fixity of purpose. 

The Gazette de Petersburg says: An International Confer- 
ence must be held to define means for the proper subjugation of 
Anarchism. It is quite immaterial who calls this Conference ; 
but it is of great importance that it be done at once. 

The Swet, Moscow, declares that the Anarchists must be crushed 
without a show of pity, because they show no pity to others. 
Anarchism, like Russian Nihilism, aims at a total overturn of all 
national and social order. Like the Nihilists, the Anarchists be- 
long to the very dregs of the people. Among educated, honest 
folks, there is no room for Anarchists, and they must vanish, like 
the Nihilists have vanished, when once strong measures are 
brought against them. 





PROFESSOR FALB’S PREDICTION. 


_.EO BRENNER, in Das Echo, Berlin, takes the German 
papers to task for making Professor Falb a prophet of evil. 

They have made the Professor say, that in 1899 the world will 
collide with a planet which was discovered in 1866, and thus end 
all things in which we are specially interested. M. Brenner 
denies that Falb ever made such a prophecy; and this denial is 
based upon the fact that Falb is an astronomer who knows that 
on the night of November 15, 1899, we will have the pleasure of 
seeing falling-stars in greater number than ever before dazed the 
vision of mortal man; and at this time, a swarm of meteorites, 
called the Leonides, which travel around the Sun in about thirty- 
three years, will cross the Earth’s path. But we are assured 
that we are in no danger from the Leonides; for we have often 
passed through them, and have always come out unsinged and 
unsmashed. Since A. D. go2, the record has been kept of our 
meetings with these frail wanderers of the heavens, and we have 
had fourteen co//szons, and hardly knew it. Hence, M. Brenner 


Yrree- 


PROF. FALB—I suppose you want to know something about the coming 
collisions with the comet ! 

DAME EUROPE—No, sir. I want to know how to prevent a collision with 
that thing.—Figaro, Vienna. 
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believes that the possibility of the Earth being destroyed by a 
meteorite or meteorites in 1899 is ahundred thousand times more 
remote than the possibility of winning the great prize of the 
Turkish Lottery, and getting the money. 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND AS ENEMIES. 


E. B. Lanin. contributes an article to The Fortnightly Review, 
London, January, on the subject of Russia’s Eastern policy. 
He says: The one formidable enemy of Great Britain is Russia. 
The recognition of this obvious truth does not of itself involve 
any censure. It is the result of a natural law which has been 
repeatedly and emphatically recognized by the Governments of 
India and of Russia, as well as by our military and naval depart- 
ments. Russia’s appetite for land is as insatiable as Erysich- 
thon’s hunger for food. 

The story of her advance in Central Asia during the last quar- 
ter of a century isthe record of broken promises, violated treaties, 
deliberate deception,and every known category of double dealing. 
To hope to stay her further progress by journalistic eloquence or 
diplomatic tact is about as reasonable as was Mrs. Partington’s 
attempt to drive back the Atlantic Ocean with a mop. We have 
placed implicit trust in these commendable methods for over 
twenty-five years with no better results than the sharpening of 
‘our wits, the blunting of our territorial appetities, and the deep- 
ening of our insight into the unexplored labyrinths of human 
casuistry. 

iven Russia’s radical friends in England candidly admit that 
it is hopeless to attempt to induce her to content herself with her 
present frontiers in the East. And for the best of possible rea- 
Conscious of her civilizing mission, she has cast her bread 
upon the waters, and is determined to find it after not too many 
days. During the past forty years she has annexed 140,000 
square miles and 3,500,000 inhabitants—a barren conquest which 
in ten years (from 1868 to 1878) resulted in a deficit of no less 
than 67,000,000 rubles. In this new territory there are vast deso- 
late stretches of wilderness where, on a march of 437 miles, 
camels can only twice get water to drink. Now, is it conceivable 
that Russia should squander money and blood for such a ruinous 
possession unless she regarded it as the stepping-stone to some- 
thing else? And what is the final goal, the Ultima Thule, but 
India? 

This is neither a rhetorical exaggeration nor a false alarm. It 
is candidly admitted by the highest military authorities and poli- 
ticians in Russia; it is constantly before the eyes of the Indian 
Government; it is looked forward to with fatalistic resignation 
by those Russophile Radicals at home, whose influence upon the 
foreign policy of Great Britain is either far too little or far too 
great. 


sons. 





The Alpini.—From time to time we read of a possible sudden 
attack upon Italy by a French army. There is little chance that 
such a surprise would succeed. By a judicious arrangement of 
forts and batteries, Italy has made her frontier very formidable, 
and a judicious distribution of strong garrisons does the rest. 
Among the soldiers stationed near the French frontier are the 
Alpini, the most efficient force of mountaineers in the world. 
These troops recruit themselves out of the herdsmen, hunters, 
cottagers, charcoal-burners and—smugglers of the Alps, people 
whose physical training is superior to any other men in Europe. 
Their officers are chosen out of the famous Bersaglieri regiments, 
their non-commissioned officers from their own ranks, but with 
a most careful attention to physical and intellectual ability. The 
value of these troops may be judged from the fact that the French 
military authorities have endeavored to raise some regiments 
after the pattern of the Alpini.—//. Roesch, in Daheim, Leipzig. 


Italy’s Difficulties.—Italy’s greatest difficulty is bad adminis- 
tration. She maintains three officials where one could do the 
work, and usually two are dishonest or become soin time. There 
are various causes for this. Italy has more bishops than France 
and Austria put together—in other words, she has four times too 
many. ‘These bishops attend to many matters with which they 
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ought to have “no business,” such as affairs which properly be- 
long to the police, the circuit judges, ete. The consequences are 
apparent. Everybody knows what priest rule means. But this 
is not the worst. Politically there is no Parma, no Lucca, or 
Modena, yet administratively these States exist to-day as before 
the unification of Italy, and the officials guard the divisions zeal- 
ously, for it pays to do this—it creates many small offices, where 
afew central ones were sufficient. Crispi knows that millions 
could be saved by administrative reforms; and the question is: 
Has he the courage and power to carry them through ?—Nord- 
lyset, New York. 

Carlist Intrigues.—The Correo Catalan (Conservative), Bar- 
celona, Spain, notes the fact that the Carlists, who may be called 
the Spanish “Jacobites,” are again agitating the cause of Don 
Carlos. This agitation is shown in attacks upon the King and 
the Queen-Regent in pamphlets and papers. The Government 
does not seem to possess the energy which is needed to crush 
these revolutionary attempts. The authorities should adopt 
stringent measures, or the country may suffer while the authori- 
ties are doing nothing. The Correo Esparo/, Bilbao, the most 
influential Carlist paper, does not mince matters in the least. It 
denies that Pope Leo XIII. ever advised the Carlist Pretenders 
to cease their animosity against the Royal family. The King of 
Portugal is threatened with dethronement, and the Duke of Bra- 
ganza is mentionedas his successor. The attacks upon the Child- 
King take a most peculiar form. Thus, when General Martinez 
Campos was leaving for the seat of war in Africa, and bidding 
good-bye to his friends, he shouted “Long live the King!” The 
Correo Espanol said, “That shout could be meant only for Don 
Jaime de Bourbon, the son of Don Carlos.” The Queen-Regent 
is a mark for special attacks. The Carlist Press accuses her of 
keeping Spain and France asunder by her machinations. It is 
averred that she refused to listen to a proposition to divide 
Morocco between France and Spain. Don Carlos has few friends 
even in his own party; but there are many who think that his son 
is a fit heir to the throne. 





An Impending Revolution in Hayti.—Thereis seldom a period 
of perfect peace in Hayti ; and just now, unwonted activity is mani- 
fested by the disaffected parties, according to the West Indian 
papers, which should be well informed on the subject. The 
Gleaner, Kingston, Jamaica, says: “The exiled Haytians in 
Kingston are in a more than ordinarily restless mood, and the 
agents of Hippolyte’s Government are very watchful. According 
to hints given by General Momplasier, one of the exiles, the descent 
upon Hayti will be made when the exiles can agree upon a leader.” 

The Estrella de Panama says: ‘General Manigat has still 
much influence among the disaffected. But while his friends daily 
expect his landing, his presence is not needed to begin the revo- 
lution. Every action on the part of the Hippolyte Government 
is tending to hasten an outbreak.” 


Russia’s Commercial War with France and America.—The 
Russian Minister of Finance, has determined, in the event of the 
adoption by France of an increased grain Tariff, not to renew the 
‘Commercial Treaty between the two countries, but to adopt retali- 
‘atory repressive measures. These measures would also be en- 
forced against several American imports. An official said that 
American cereals are everywhere superseding Russian, and that 
Russia would rather not be friends with people who care for 
nothing but their own profits. Russia, he further said, was able 
ito get along without imports from France and America. 


NOTES. 

A mos of unemployed Russian and German Jews attempted to 
hold a labor demonstration in St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 
The police prevented the desecration of the building. The mob 
then proceeded to Trafalgar Square, where the Socialist (An- 
archist) Williams delivered a speech, in which he advised the 
unemployed to rob the stores of the jewellers. 


Tue 7rzbuna, Rome, declares that asyndicate of German 
bankers has agreed to assist the ‘Banca Generale” and the 
“Credito Mobiliare” of Rome. This will avert the total destruc- 
tion of the two most important banking institutions of Rome. 
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THE same paper announces that the submarine torpedo-boat 
Pullino has made a successful trial-trip, having on board Ad- 
mirals Racchia and Labrano. The boat crossed the Gulf of 
Spezia without appearing above water. It was built after the 
plan of the Spanish submarine boat Pera/. 


Tue Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, is responsible for the report 
that serious riots have taken place in the manufacturing districts 
of Nishni-Taghilk, in the Ural Mountains. The Nihilists are 
said to be continually at work, and a rising of the populace in 
the whole Government of Perm is daily expected. 


Ir is reported that Admiral Gervais, the French Minister of 
Marine, intends to resign on account of the attacks made against 
the service by the Radicals Lockroy and Brisson. Zhe London 
Times correspondent at Paris says that the Radicals wish to 
overturn the Ministry in order to form a Cabinet composed of 
Radicals entirely. 


THE Pope is about to publish an Encyclical in favor of a re- 
union of the Eastern and Western Churches. The Pope declares 
that he is in favor of keeping the rites, autonomy, and discipline 
of the Eastern Church intact, for Papacy, though universal, is 
not Latin. 


THE Spanish Chambers have passed a resolution authorizing 
Gen. Martinez Campos to arrange with the Sultan as to the 
amount of the war-indemnity to be paid by Morocco. Spain’s 
estimate of the cost of the late expedition to Morocco is twenty- 
six million pesetos ($5,200,000), but General Campos is author- 
ized to accept any reasonable sum. 


Tue British House of Commons resumes its session during the 
present week, and determined attacks against the House of Lords 
are expected, as the Liberal Federation will cause its members 
in the House of Commons to advocate the abolition of the Lords. 
The Daily News, London, the organ of the Federation, declares 
that it is certain that the Federation will take a very pronounced 
line on the subject, and calls the Lords “‘an obsequious horde of 
nonentities. The Lords are faithful only to the selfish interests 
of their class, therefore their decisions command no respect. 
Since 1832, they have been almost purely mischievous.” 

The Chronicle, London, commenting on the reopening of Par- 
liament, remarks that “there could scarcely be amore humiliating 
position for a popular assembly than is the case in Great Britain, 
with the House of Commons baffled and insulted by a survival of 
medievalism, which exists for no reason under heaven but to 
afford a cover for every anti-popular, reactionary, and despotic 
sentiment.” 

John Burns, Labor M.P., said in a recent speech to his Batter- 
sea constituents : 

“The country which sent King Charles to sleep without a head 
would stand no veto from Queen Guelph or Lord Salisbury. Let 
the people present to the Lords such a front as will induce the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales to tell Lord Salisbury: ‘Imperil 
your own existence if you like, but do not damage our right of 
succession !’” 

ANOTHER fight has taken place between French and British 
troops in the Sierra Leone. A detachment of British Military 
Police encamped in the Sofa country were fired upon by a French 
force. The British returned the fire, killed six of the French and 
took some prisoners. The Pall Mall Gazette demands that in- 
stant explanations be asked of the French Government for these 
alleged “ blunders.” 


Tue French flying-column which took possession of Timbuctoo 
has been defeated by the Tuaregs. ‘The losses of the French are 
stated at nearly 200 killed and wounded. Colonel Bonnier holds 
the town with 300 men and six guns, and reinforcements were 
sent immediately from St. Louis in the Colony of Senegal. Ac- 
cording to the Dzx-Neuvieme Siécle, Paris, the Fourth Battalion, 
Soudanese Infantry, is also under orders for the seat of war. 


Ir seems probable that the Brazilian revolt will end in a few 
weeks. General elections take.place in Brazil on March 1. Dr. 
Prudente de Moraes, the Speaker of the Senate, has been nomi- 
nated for President. Manoel Perreira has been nominated for 
Vice-President. These nominees are civilians, and if they be 
elected, the fear of military dictatorship, which was the chief in- 
centive to the revolt, will be removed. United States Minister 
Thompson and Rear-Admiral Benham were received with great 
distinction by President Peixoto, on February8. Zhe Pal/ Mall 
Gazette, commenting upon Rear-Admiral Benham’s action in pro- 
tecting America shipping at Rio de Janeiro, says that there are 
so many European interests in Brazil that Admiral Benham will 
never be allowed to play the game which Patrick Egan, the 
former American Minister to Chili, played in that country. 
Admiral Benham has no right to defend his action on the plea 
that European Powers are intriguing to restore the Empire in 
Brazil, although the Powers would have every excuse to do so, if 
it were true that Brazil desired an Emperor. The Pancede nd des 
Débats, Paris, says that a majority of the Powers have decided 
to decline to recognize the Brazilian insurgents as belligerents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ENGLAND’S INDIAN FRONTIER. 


HE installation of the new ruler of Khelat, Mir Mahomed 
Khan, marks another advance on the lines of England's 
“scientific” frontier in the East. Mir Khodadad Khan, the 
former ruler of Khelat, has been deposed and a new ruler set up 
by British authority. No fault can be found with England’s 
action in the matter; justice and humanity alike demanded the 
deposition of the old ruler, and England, accepting her manifest 
destiny, finds her frontier pushed forward practically to the walls 
of Candahar. 

Khelat is the chief native State of Beloochistan, a mountainous 
country bounded by Persia, Afghanistan, and the valley of the 
Indus. It was once a part of the Persian Empire, and is, indeed, 
said to be the Media of the ancients. The people, who number 
about half a million, are Mahommedans of the Sunni sect, turbu- 
lent people, mostly nomadic in their habits, roaming, and pitch- 
ing their tents in true patriarchal style, with their herds of buffalo 
kine, camels, sheep, and goats. The country was traversed by 
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DIGEST. 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY WITNESS FOR 
FAUST. 


N the current number of the Zedtschrift fiir Vergleichende 
Litteraturgeschichte, Berlin, Friedrich Kluge draws atten- 
tion to the fact that while, since 1587, the date of Spiess’ Faust. 
book, all writers have agreed in placing Faust in that class of 
necromancers who obtain their power by selling themselves to the 
Devil, an entirely different view was entertained by Leonh. 
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Thurneysser, whose book, ‘ Alchemistic Onomastiken,” published 
in 1853, treats of necromancers and necromancy in considerable 
detail. Thurneysser defines three distinct classes of necroman- 
cers: (1) Those who perform seemingly wonderful feats by mere 
sleight of hand, aided perhaps by special apparatus, or confed- 
erates—conjurers, in fact. (2) A higher class, who, like Dr, 
Faustus, or the Long Priest of Salzburg, or the Monk of Camitzs, 
pretended by the aid of philosophy (science) to take a well- 
known person, not present, and make him appear at any pre- 
scribed place, or places distant from each other, now here, now 
there. This class of necromancers could also, by their art, trans- 
form one thing into another, as was done by the Egyptian magi- 


cians (Exod. vii., viii., ix.). (3) Those of higher grade, who, 








H.H. the Khan 
of Khelat. 


Gen. Sir James Browne, Agent 
Gov.-Gen. in Baloochistan. 


THE INSTALLATION OF THE KHAN OF KHELAT. 


Iskander Bey (Alexander), on his march to the Indus, and has 
been subjected by the Arabian Caliphs and the Moguls in turn. 
In the British-Afghan war of 1839-40, Khelat was twice occupied, 
but at the close of the war Nasir Khan, the legitimate heir to the 
throne, was left in possession of the sovereignty. Khelat is now 
under the British Protectorate, and in accordance with a treaty 
between the Khan and the Indian Government, the fortress town 
of Quetta, commanding the route from the Bolan Pass to Canda- 
har, is garrisoned by the English. The same treaty provided also 
for the construction of a military railway through the country. 

The deposed ruler appears to have been a bloodthirsty monster, 
for he is charged with the actual commission of many thousands 
of murders. His latest feat was the execution, first of his Wazeer 
or Prime Minister, and secondly of those members of the Wazeer's 
family who petitioned for his release. The doomed men are said to 
have been literally hacked to pieces. The other members of the 
Wazeer’s family were imprisoned and would probably have had 
but small chance of relief, were it not that the Ameer made an 
official report of the “little incident” to the Indian Government. 
Immediately on its receipt a small force was promptly ordered 
forward, and the Ameer summoned to surrender, which he did 
without demur. He is said to have put four of his wives to 
death, and imprisoned another who lived to give damning evi- 
dence against him. 


aided by the Devil and guided by his counsel, are able to perform 
innumerable supernatural and astonishing feats: to 
demons and hold counsel with them; to bring back the forms of 


summon 


those long dead, asin the case of Samuel who appeared to Saul, 
at the command of the Witch of Endor. 

In contrast with all the other Sixteenth-Century judgments 
concerning Dr. Faustus, this has a certain independent value. 
All other writers of the age, who mention him, place him in the 
most unfavorable light, without a sympathetic word; indeed, 
with suspicion and reviling. 
him as addicted to the Black Art, a charge applicable to those of 
Thurneysser’s third class only: that is to those who are under 


All agree with Spiess in denouncing 


compact with the Devil, and perform wonders by his strength. 
3ut according to Thurneysser, Faust is not to be classed with 
these reprobates any more than with the conjurers who trust to 
their sleight of hand. 
ophers. 


His place is in the ranks of natural philos- 
Thurneysser appears to stand alone in this verdict; but 
his sympathy for the life and fate of the famous magician is to 
be attributed, according to our author, to the fact that he may 
be regarded as a reincarnation of Faust. His life covered the 
period from 1530-1596. Even before the appearance of the Frank- 
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furt Faustbook, the popular fantasy had decked him with Faust 
attributes. As early as 1585 the rumor was in circulation that the 
Devil in the guise of a monk had dictated his calendar to him. 
He was said to possess a demoniac dog—another point of resem- 
blance between him and Faust. Gold, which he gave in pay- 
ment, was said to turn into coal after a few days. It was 
believed that he had travelled from Basel to Halle, through the 
air, with coach and pair, in twelve hours. Standing thus under 
universal suspicion of being a meddler with the Black Art, a sus- 
picion which finally brought his adventurous life to a shameful 
and ignominous end, his vindication of Dr. Faustus from the 
charge of being under compact with the Devil was practically an 
effort at self-vindication. He did not doubt that such compacts 
were or might be entered into, but he recognized in Dr. Faustus 
a man who, like himself, sought to achieve a mastery over Nature 
by patient and studious investigation of her secrets. 


A NEW WINTER SPORT. 


UR illustration shows the Sparkstotting to be a very light 
sled, peculiarly constructed. It has been in common use 
among the people of Northern Norway and Sweden from olden 
times. It is the poor people’s wagon and a means of locomotion 
for the well-to-do. Late- 
ly the use of the sled has 
become familiar through- 
out the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and it bids fair 
to become a most favorite 
winter sport. Outside the 
. 2 —: Norrland, the sled is un- 
known, but it ought to be 
known, for it readily ac- 
commodates itself to any 
cold climate, and is very 
easily constructed. 

The Sparkstotting is 
made out of Norway 
spruce, is of elongated 
form and narrow. Itcon- 
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Fic. x. sists of two runners, six 
and one-half feet in 
length, and curved upward in front‘like the well-known Skis. 
The curvature is produced by heat. On each runner is fixed an 
upright of about three and one-quarter feet in height. These 
uprights serve both as supports and tillers. The whole affair is 
strengthened by two or three cross-bars, one of which carries a 
light seat about one and one-half feet from the ground. Fig. 1, 
No. 1, shows the Norrland Sparkstétting. It differs somewhat 
from the shape of the Vesterbotten type, in which the runners 
are shorter and not shod with iron as are those of the Norrland. 
In Vesterbotten they grease the runners, or smear them with boil- 
ing tar as substitutes for 





iron. The Umea type is Y 
the lightest and the most 4 gi) 
Z, ate 


~ 


sportsmanlike. Fig. 1, 
No. 2, gives the dimen- = = 
sions. Either type is 
easily constructed. In er. 
order to use the Sparks- 





tétting, the racer must 








place both hands upon the . ——== 
extremities of the up- ge lle 
rights, his left foot upon =e 
the left side runner, and 











wa FIG. 2. 
then striking the ground 


from time to time with the right foot, he pushes himself forward 
very easily and swiftly as seen in Fig. 2. On ice or hard snow, 
the racer ought to use spiked shoes, both to save his footgear and 
to prevent him from slipping (Fig. 1, No. 3). More recently a 
horizontal bar, breast high, has been fastened between the uprights 
in order to facilitate the steering and to permit of governing with 
a single hand. 

An experienced racer can easily attain the speed of a good 
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trotter. As the Sparkstétting is very light, a racer can easily push 
or drag the sled up an ascent. The distance between Pitea and 
Fornea, about 125 miles, has been covered in twenty-four hours. 

The Sparkstétting is the favorite vehicle of the laborers, not 
only because it permits them to go over the ground quickly and 
cheaply, but also because it allows them to carry a burden, which 
does not materially hinder progress. Compared with the Skis, 
the Sparkstétting has all the advantages. 

The Sparkstotting ought to be introduced into the sports of the 
country, and would become an excellent winter substitute for the 
bicycle ; it might be called “our winter bicycle."—Nordstjernen, 
Copenhagen. 


MARENGO AND COPENHAGEN. 


HE war-horses of great generals have in many notable cases 
shared the glory as well as the fatigues and dangers of their 
masters. Instances are furnished both in fable and in history 
from the gray dawn of remote antiquity onward; from “ Buceph- 
alus,” the battle-horse of Alexander the Great, to the “ Long Gray” 
of Frederick the Peerless, and to “*Sadowa,” the brown darling of 
Kaiser Wilhelm the First; not omitting to mention the gallant 
gray “ Procul negotiis” who bore the brave Hohenzollern Frederick 
Charles from victory to victory. 

Many another gallant battle-horse, as worthy perhaps as they, 
has sunk into oblivion, his deeds, nay even his name, unrecorded 
in song or story. Such, for instance, was the fate of the gallant 
steed which bore Bliicher to victory at Belle Alliance. 

Germans, French, English, and Americans, have furnished a 
comprehensive literature of this battle and of all its details, and 





MARENGO. 


we know that during the three days, 16th, 17th and 18th June, 
Napoleon rode his famous little gray Arab charger “ Marengo.” 

Our cut is a faithful portrait of this trusty little horse, being a 
lithographic reproduction from the oil-painting by James Ward 
in 1821. This horse, a Berber stallion of noble stock, was pre- 
sented to the Emperor by General Lefebvre, who purchased him in 
Egypt. But Lefebvre had ample cause for gratitude. The for- 
tress of Danzig fell into the hands of the French on May 24, 
1807, and much of the credit was due to Lefebvre. Napoleon 
requested his attendance at six o’clock the next morning. Punc- 
tually to the minute, the general was announced to the Emperor, 
who was already at work with his chief of staff. 

*‘Ah!” said Napoleon, “‘The duke does not keep us waiting.” 
Then he turned and instructed the adjutant to invite the Duke of 
Danzig to breakfast. The adjutant, thinking he had not heard 
aright, ventured to reply, that it was not the Duke of Danzig but 
General Lefebvre who awaited His Majesty’s commands. ‘The 
Emperor replied with one of those jokes for which he was famous 
in those days. 

“It appears, Monsieur,” he said, “that you think me more ca- 
pable of making a compée than a duke.” 

At breakfast he took every opportunity to address his guest as 
““Monsieur le Duc,” and to the general’s admission that he liked 
chocolate, the Emperor replied that none had been prepared for 
breakfast, but he could present him with a pound of the genuine 
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Danzig article to take home with him. On opening it the General 
found, as he probably half-and-half expected, that the packet was 
full of bank-notes, to the amount of a hundred thousand thalers. 

As a small memorial of his gratitude the newly-made Duke 
presented the Emperor with his gallant Barbary steed, and the 
Emperor rode him in many battles and finally at Belle Alliance. 
Here on the Emperor's flight the horse fell into the hands of the 
English. In 1821, he was purchased by Lieut.-Gen. J. J. W. 
Angerstein, who had him painted by Ward, and used him for 
stud purposes. Some of his progeny, notably ‘‘Gimcrack,” 1827 
and “Carollia,” 1831, made a record in English sporting annals. 

Our second illustration is a portrait of the noble steed which 
bore the Duke of Wellington so stoutly during the day that he so 
manfully withstood the assaults of the superior French forces. 
The original of this illustration, too, is a painting by James Ward. 
This horse, whose name was “Copenhagen,” was a thoroughbred 
and belonged originally to Field-Marshal Grosvenor, who bought 
him in Copenhagen. Grosvenor sold him to the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, who sold him to Col. Charles Wood for the Duke of 
Wellington, the price being four hundred guineas. The Duke set 
great store by “Copenhagen,” and rode him in numerous battles, 
among others at Vittoria, and at last at Waterloo. Here the 
duke bestrode him for eighteen long hours, and when, the victory 
being won, he dismounted and patted the little animal's neck— 
“Copenhagen” was only fifteen hands high—the horse neighed 
and stamped, and lashed out as though he were quite fresh and 
ready for any sport. His color was a bright chestnut. He died 
well-stricken in years at Strathfieldsaye, 1825. 

While Ward was painting “Copenhagen,” a great number of 
persons collected daily to see the “Iron Duke’s” horse, and on 
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leaving every one gave the groom a shilling or a half-crown and 
begged for a hair or a lock of Copenhagen’s mane or tail. Ward 
soon realized what was being done, and brought the matter to 
the notice of the Duke. “This must be put a stop to at once,” 
said the Duke, and he immediately gave orders for the construc- 
tion of a sort of cage for “‘ Copenhagen,” and the sale of mementos 
came to an end.— Ve/hagen und Klasings Monatshefte, Berlin. 


NIKOLA TESLA. 


HERE is a very interesting sketch of the famous electrician, 
in The Century, February, by Thomas C. Martin. 

Nikola Tesla was born in Servia, aland so famous for its poetry 
that Goethe is said to have learned the musical tongue in which 
it is written, rather than lose any of its native beauty. There is 
no record of any one having ever studied Servian for the sake of 
Servian science ; and indeed a great Slav orator has recently re- 
proached his one hundred and twenty million fellows in Eastern 
Europe with their utter inability to invent even a mousetrap. 
But even racial conditions leave genius its freedom, and once in 
a while nature herself rights things by producing a man whose 
transcendent merit compensates his nation for the very defects to 
which it has long been sensitive. 

Of course such a man as Tesla could not long remain in an un- 
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favorable environment; genius is its own passport. He gravi- 
tated via Paris to America, the true fatherland of such men as he. 
Mr. Tesla’s career suggests an interesting inquiry into the essen- 
tial likeness between poet and 
inventor. Hecomes of an old 
Servian family, whose members 
for centuries have kept watch 
and ward along the Turkish 
frontier. Yet, remote as such 
people and conditions are to us, 
it is with apparatus based on 
ideas and principles originating 
among them that the energy 
from Niagara Falls is to be 
widely distributed by electric- 
ity, in the various forms of 
light, heat, and power. This, 
in itself, would seem enough to 
confer fame, but Mr. Tesla has 
done and will do much more. 
Could he be tamed to modera- 
tion in work, it would be difficult to set limits to the solutions of 
many deep problems he might give us. 





NIKOLA TESLA 


But when an inventor 
believes that creative fertility is restricted to the term of youth, 
it is no wonder that night and day witness his anxious activity. 

A Slav of the Slavs, with racial characteristics strongly stamped 
in look, speech, and action, Mr. Tesla is a notable exemplification 
of the outcropping, in unwonted form, of tendencies suppressed. 
I have never heard him speak of a picture nor a piece of music, 
but his numerous inventions, and the noble lectures that embody 
his famous investigations with currents of high frequency and 
high potential, betray the poetic temperament throughout. Has 
the Servian poet become inventor, or is the inventora poet? Mr. 
Tesla has been held a visionary, deceived by the flash of casual 
shooting-stars; but the growing conviction of his professional 
brethren is that, because he saw further, he was the first to see 
the low lights flickering on tangible new continents of science. 
The perceptive and imaginative qualities of the mind are not 
often equally marked in the same man of genius. Overplus of 
imagination may argue dimness of perception; an ability to 
dream dreams may imply a want of skill in improving reapers. 
Now and then the two elements combine in the creative poet of 
epic and drama. Occasionally they give us the prolific inventor 
like Tesla. 

Nikola Tesla’s bent toward invention may surely be traced to 
his mother, who, as the wife of an eloquent clergyman in the 
Greek Church, made looms and churns for a pastoral household, 
while her husband preached. ‘Tesla’s electrical work started 
when, as a boy in the Polytechnic School at Gratz, he first saw a 
direct-current Gramme machine, and was told that the commu- 
tator was a vital and necessary feature in all such apparatus. 
His intuitive judgment or latent spirit of invention at once chal- 
lenged the statement of his instructor, and that moment began 
the process of reasoning and experiment which led him to his 
discovery of the rotating magnetic field, and to the practical 
polyphase motors, in which the commutator and brushes, fruitful 
and endless source of trouble, are absolutely done away with. 
These perfect inventions did not come at once; they never do. 
The conditions that surrounded this youth in the airy fastnesses 
of the Dinaric Alps all made against the hopes he nursed of 
becoming an electrician; and not the least impediment was the 
fond wish of his parents at Smiljan Lika that he should main- 
tain the priestly tradition, and benefit by the preferment likely to 
come from his uncle, now Metropolitan in Bosnia. But ‘Tesla felt 
himself destined to serve at other altars than those of his ancient 
faith, with other means of approach to the invisible and unknown. 
He persevered in mathematical and mechanical studies, mastered 
incidentally half-a-dozen languages, and at last became an assist- 
ant in the Government Telegraph Engineering Department at 
Buda-Pesth. At this period it was telephony on which he wasted 
his meager substance in riotous invention. Desirous of going to 
a féte with some friends and unwilling to spend on clothes the 
money that might buy’magnets and batteries, the brilliant idea 
occurred to him to turn his only pair of trousers inside out, and 
disport in them as new. He sat up all night tailoring, but the 
féte came and went before he could reappear in public. This 
episode is quite in keeping with his boyish efforts to fly from the 
steep roof of the house at Smiljan, using an old umbrella as 
aérostat ; or with the peculiar tests, stopped by the family doctor 
before the results could be determined, as to how long he could 
suspend the beating of his heart by will power. 
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THE COMMERCIAL PROSPECT. 
By ERASTUS WIMAN. 
Formerly of Dun, Wiman & Co. 


The clouds in the commercial horizon are not as 
portentous as in former weeks. The relief of the 
Government finances has been as complete as could 
be desired by a self-reliant people. The Tariff- 
debate in the popular Branch has been terminated 
quickly, and in the more deliberative Assembly 
promises a speedy termination. The silver situa- 
tion, locally considered, has not interfered with 
finance or trade, though its marked decline affects 
production. Already the turn of the year is seen 
in the early arrival of products from the South, 
which, though still high-priced, indicate a circula- 
tion of money and the ever-recurring power of 
production for the relief of trade. The reports 
from the vast stretches of the wheat-area con- 
tinue good, and the estimates of quantities on 
hand of cotton, corn, wheat, and provisions all 
point to abundance still to come. 

The prospect, so far as these signs indicate, is 
certainly encouraging; yet, in the face of abun- 
dance, of eager desire for improvement of legisla- 
tion, regarded at least by some as wise and helpful, 
and a plenitude of currency and credit, there are 
no very appreciable evidences of the return of good 
times. 

A decline of 29 per cent. in bank-clearances for 
the first week in February, equalling in New York 
City so large a shrinkage as 35 per cent., is a sure 
sign of continued inactivity. The additional fact, 
that on 114 railroads, a reduction of traffic, showing 
a decrease of over 12 per cent. in earnings for Jan- 
uary, following a 13 per cent. decrease in December, 
still further emphasizes the general dulness of the 
movement of all kinds of merchandise. 

True, there are resumptions of work in numerous 
factories in various parts of the country. 
forty and fifty resumptions have been reported 
during the week as against a dozen or so suspen- 
sions. But over against this, numerous failures are 
reported; the number in the United States reach- 
ing nearly four hundred in the first week of Feb- 
ruary as compared with only 222 in the same week 
last year. These failures involve liabilities of over 
30 millions, which is practically tied up, if not 
wholly lost; this feature is not a hopeful one. 

The accumulations of money at the great centres 
continue. Thus, the surplus-reserve has now 
reached the astounding figure of 115 millions as 
against the trifling sum of 18 millions last year, and 
33 millions the year before. The total reserve is 
now 250 millions as against 76 millions in August 
of last year. This is but an indication of idle 
money over theentire country. It is asdifficult for 
money to find employment as for the poor mechan- 
ics and laborers in the great cities, of whom, 
according to the police census, there are over 69,000 
out of work in New York City alone; and all this 
in the face of the fact that the money or currency 
existing ready for circulation averages over $25 fer 
capita. 

The hesitancy in the return of even normal con- 
ditions in trade and finance make all thinking men 
cast about for causes. Legislation on one hand is 
blamed for existing conditions, and, on the other 
hand, it is expected to restore confidence; but the 
great fact that the Tariff benefits only 5 per cent. 
of the population, and that the other 95 per cent. of 
consumers are unaffected by legislation, except so 
far as they are taxed, shows that the disease caus- 
ing commercial disturbance is too wide-spread and 
deep-seated tor Congress to cure. In the census 
returns now completed as to the movement of popu- 
lation in the last ten years may possibly be found 
an explanation of the upsetting of the equilibrium 
of our mercantile and productive machinery. These 
figures show a tremendous trend cityward and 
townward in the last fourteen years. Space forbids 
even an analysis here of these most portentous 
Statistics; but this fact should sink deep into the 
minds of thinking people everywhere: That 
whereas, from 1870 to 1888, the rural population in- 
creased 66 per cent., while the town and city popu- 
lation grew only 34 per cent.; yet, from 1880 to 
1894, with a total increase of 18 million souls, over 
7o per cent., or over 14 millions, have been forced 
into the cities, while no more than 21 per cent., or 
Only 3,800,000, have found homes upon farms. The 
power of the country to absorb the products of the 
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city and town has declined in even greater propor- 
tion because of the enormous fall in the value of 
farm products. The power to buy, and the power 
to pay, by more than one-half the population is, 
therefore, more restricted than ever before. 

The country possesses all the elements of wealth. 
The people are learning the lessons of economy 
and adaptability to new economic conditions, and 
it would seem that time alone is needed to create 
a new adjustment in the North and West as com- 
plete and as promising as that already seen in the 
South. From all of which we must take comfort 
and hope for the best. 


Murderous Cranks. 





Between | 


There is a general concurrence among intelli- 
| gent people in the justice of the verdict of the Chi- 
| cago jury convicting Prendergast, the crank who 
assassinated Mayor Harrison, of murder in the 
first degree. 


It was not necessary to follow the 
evidence with very close attention to make it per- 
fectly clear that Prendergast belonged to a school 
| of murderous cranks, who are quite sane enough 
to be hanged. The number of attempts upon the 
lives of prominent men made by this species of 
| criminal points to the conclusion that under the 
| uncontrollable impulse theory of legal accounta- 
bility the life of no man in a community is safe. 
|In England, where the uncontrollable impulse 
theory has never found a foothold, the murderous 
crank receives short shrift, and human life is much 
safer from his depredations. 
his “‘insanity”’ 


A peculiar form of 
is the murder of men who hold 
high public office or who are very rich. The un- 
controllable impulse which dictates the murder is 
generally an uncontrollable desire for notoriety— 
merely a morbid vanity. Such fellows ought to be 
got rid of like rattlesnakes. The conduct of the 
Chicago jury stands out in striking contrast with 
that of the San Francisco jury which let off the 
crank who fired a pistol shot into the back of John 
W. Mackay with six months’ imprisonment in the 
county jail. 
ruary. 











Bicycles as Vehicles. 
At Boulogne-sur-Mer a bicyclist was recently 
| lantern, and was acquitted on the ground that a 
bicycle is not a ‘‘carriage.’’ At Bordeaux,a bicy- 
| clist was arrested on a similar charge and fined, 
the prosecuting attorney proving to the court that 
a bicycle is a “‘vehicle.’’ In England, bicycles are 
held to be “carriages” within the provisions of 
the Highway Act against furious driving, but not 
within a Turnpike Act that imposes a toll on “‘car- 
riages ’ impelled by steam or other agency.—Crim- 
tinal Law Magazine. 


Cana Lawyer Refuse to Defend a Criminal? 


| Maitre Legasse, who was retained to defend Vail- 


American Law Review, January-Feb- | 


DIGEST. 


| 


| 


lant (the perpetrator by his own confession of the | 


Anarchist outrage in Paris), declares that a lawyer 
has no right to refuse his assistance to any crim- 
inal, however desperate, who asks for it, unless 
the lawyer feels that he is incapable of dealing 
properly with the case, Thereupon 7he Law 7imes 
observes that the salutary principle that any crim- 
inal has a right to the services of any counsel, so 
eloquently asserted by Erskine on the occasion of 
his defense of Thomas Paine, has never, but on one 
| occasion, been departed from in England in mod- 
ern times. The single exception was that afforded 
by the late Dr. Kenealy, who, in spite of a retainer 
to defend certain Fenian prisoners, threw up his 
brief in the police court. Zhe Times does not see 
that the confession of the accused can afford any 
ground for this principle being departed from. 


Rights of a Posthumous Child. 


One of the cases decided by the Court of Appeals 
week before last was a novel one in this State. 
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much intoxicated as to wander on the railroad 
track in front of a moving train and was killed. 
After the birth of his daughter a suit was brought 
on her behalf for the recovery from the owner of 


| the building where the liquor had been sold of 
| compensation for the loss of his life. 


The right of 
a posthumous child in such a case had not pre- 
viously been defined in the New York courts, 
though a child not yet born has been considered as 
in existence forthe purpose of inheriting property 
and in other cases. The trial court held shat the 
loss to the child born after her father's death was 
not less than it would have been if the father had 
died after his child was born, and allowed the 
recovery of a verdict. The Court of Appeals has 
now affirmed the judgment. 


Marriage Estate by Entireties. 


The Supreme Court of Tennessee decides in 
Hopson v. Fowlkes, 23 S. W. Rep., 55, that where 
land is owned by husband and wife by entireties, 
and they are afterwards divorced, they thereby 
become tenants in common, and the entire estate 
does not vest as the survivor of them by right of 
survivorship. The court did not cite Steltz v. 
Schrech, 128 N. Y., 263, holding exactly the same 
doctrine. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


J. T. M., MOBILE, ALA.—Is there a musical piece- 


which bears the title of ‘“* The Devil’s Sonata’’? 

The work alluded to isa composition by Giuseppe 
Tartini, an Italian violinist, who died in 1770. The 
story he tells is that he dreamed that Satan ap- 
peared before him and played a sonata. At its 
conclusion the Evil One turned towards the com- 
poser and asked “‘Tartini, canst thou play this?” 
and thereupon disappeared. Awakening enchant- 
ed with the delicious music he had heard in his 
dream, Tartini flew to his piano and then and there 
produced the work to which he gave the name of 
“The Devil’s Sonata.”’ 


S. O., COLUMBUS, O.—What is meant by Macaro- 
nic Verse? 

It is a name used to express trifling poetical per- 
formances such as anagrams, puns, distiches and 
the like, in allusion to an extraordinary perform- 
ance of poetical rhapsody made up of the words 


arrested on the charge of riding at night without a | of different languages. 


Cc. S. W., PORTLAND, OREGON.—Was there ever 
a political party called Barnburners, and why were 
they so called? 

Barnburners were a disgruntled faction of the 
Democratic party in the State of New York, who 
refused to support the nominees of the Convention 
of 1847. The seceders from this Convention were 
likened to a Dutch farmer who burned his barn to 
rid himself of rats, and hence the name of “ Barn- 
burners.”’ 


B. J., TAMPA, FLA.—When I was in New York, I 
heard the tower of Madison Square Garden likened 
to the tower of the Cathedral of Seville, Spain, the 
Giralda. Why was that tower so called? 

From its vane, gue giva (which turns around), 


R. A. V., ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J.—Who said “A 
man who is ignorant of foreign languages is igno- 
rant of his own’’? 

Goethe. 


Q. S., HARRISBURG, Pa.—What is the origin of 
the phrase, ‘a feather in his cap”? 

In the Lansdowne manuscript in the British 
Museum is a description of Hungary in 1599, in 
which the writer says of its inhabitants: “It hath 
been an antient custom among them that none 
should wear a fether but he who had killed a 


| Turk, to whom onlie yt was lawful to show the 


| 


The action was brought under the ‘“‘ Civil Damage | 
Act,”’ on behalf of Nellie Quinlen, a child who was | 


born one day after her father’s death. The father 
had been a man of drinking habits, and one even- 
|ing he drank heavily ata liquor store kept in a 
building owned by J. H. Welsh. 


He became so 


number of his slaine enemys by the number of 
fethers in his cappe.” 


W. R. F., SAVANNAH, GA.—To whose funeral did 
Lord Tennyson send a wreath inscribed, ‘“‘To the 
World’s Greatest Poet”? 

Victor Hugo's. 


E. D., OMAHA, NEB.—What Madonna has been. 


called “‘ The Christian Venus ’”’? 


Raphael's Madonna della Sedia in the Pitti Palace 
Florence, Italy. 
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CHESS. 


The following game, which is taken from “ Ex- 
amples of Chess Master Play,” was played between | 
the Liverpool and British (London) Chess-Clubs 


by telephone: 
RUY LOPEZ. 








LIVERPOOL. BRITISH. | LIVERPOOL, 
Vhite Black. | White. 
P—K 4 —K jr5 Ox Kt 
2Kt—-K B3 Kt—QB3 | 16 B—B4 
3 B—Kt5 Kt—B 3 S| 17 Kt—K 5 
4P—Q3 P—O 3 8% Bx B 
5 P—B3 P—K Kt 3 | 19 K R—K 
6Q Kt-Q2 B—Kt2 20 Bx Q P 
7 Kt—B Castles 21 Q—Kt 
8 Kt—K 3 P—Q 4 22 O—Q B 3 
9 QO—Be2 P—Q 5 23 B—B6 
zo Kt—B 4 Kt—Q 2 24 Q—Q 2 
ax Castles Kt—Kt 3 | 25 OQ R—QB 
a Bx Kt Kt x Kt 26 O—Kt 5 
srr Kt—Kt3 | 27 P—K5 
14 B—R4 KtxB | 28 R—K 4 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


WE LAUGH SOMETIMES. 





Only one more week of the Wit and Humor Con- 
test. Send in your contributions at once, if you 
| want to win one of the three prizes, $5, $3 and $r. 


5) 9 


(34) WARD MCALLISTER (loquitor)—It used to be 
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BRITISH. | said that good Americans who die, go to Paris, but 

a | really now, with all this bomb-throwing, it looks | 

B—Kts | asif good Americans who go to Paris die. 

Bx Kt 

B—K 7 (35) AT achurch-meeting in the suburbs of Chica- 

Bx P go, the inquiry was made whether a certain lawyer 

a : ? of the congregation, whose financial affairs were 

P—Kt 3 | somewhat involved, had “got religion.’ To this 

Q—B 4 another lawyer present replied, ‘“* No, I think not, 

6-0 3 unless it’s in his wife's name.” 

PB eee ee eae 

Q—B (36) ETHEL—Mamma, what is an easel for? 
MAMMA—It enables an artist to paint easily. 

—— (37) MAMMA—What have you been doing, Eddie? 

EDDIE—I’se been baptizing Eva’s doll. 
MAMMA—Well, did you repeat the ceremony ? 





| EDDIE—Yes’m. 

|} MAMMA—What did you say? 

| EpptrE—I baptized her once, and I asked her if 
she felt any better ; she said nothing an’ I baptized 
her again. 


(38) A LITTLE girl in the primary school-room 
being asked what, were the principal productions 
Why, of the country, replied, triumphantly, ‘‘ Babies.’ 


(39) QUOTH young William to his sweetheart: 
“Did you get my billet-doux ?”’ 

| ‘*What wasinit?” asked the maiden 

*** May I kiss you?’” 

“Billet, doux!’ 

(40) ’TIS said that of sad words of tongue or of pen 


AG The saddest of all are, ** It might have been.” 
Yet, it’s some consolation when we meet with re- 











verse 





After White’s 3ist move, Black resigned. 


This is the way Col. Wilkinson defeated J. W. 


Baird: 


POSITION AFTER BLACK’S TWENTY-FIRST MOVE. 


BLACK (BAIRD)—TWELVE PIECES. 


To say to ourselves, “It might have been worse.” 


Foreign Fun. 





A LADY in Paris committed suicide because her 
| pug died. She evidently had a high opinion of a 


dog’ s life.—Wespen, Berlin. 
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AUTHOR OF SPRING POEM—What d 
I ought to get for these stanzas? 

CRITIC—-Thirty dollars, at least. 

A. S. P.—So much? 

CRITIC—Yes, thirty dollars or thirty days.—U/A, 
Berlin. 


o you think 


BROWN-— What would you say if I were to ask 
you for the loan of a quarter? 

JONES—I would say that you must be pretty /ow 
down. 

BROWN—That’s all right, you can give it to me. 
I was afraid you might say that you were hard up. 


—Humoristische Blatter, Vienna. 


ENDING OF A BILLET DoUX 
forever forget me, dearest 


. And so vou must 


Arthur, and so I sign 


| myself, your once everlastingly true Amelia.— 
Dor fbarbier, Vienna. 
| THE EXTREME OF HEARTLESSNESS: When a 


dog-catcher uses sausage as bait.—Humoristische 








WHITE (WILKINSON)—THIRTEEN PIECES, 





Blatter. 








Thursday, 


Fi 


Se 





1894 


15, 


[Feb. 


Current Evénts. 


Tuesday, February 6. 


In the Senate, several Senators take part in the 


debate on the Federal Election-Laws Repeal 
Bill; the Finance Committee decides to give no 
Tariff hearings. In the House, debate on the 
Hawaiian Resolutions is finished; the Blair 


amendment and the Hill substitute 
7 George W. Childs is buried 
Cemetery, Philadelphia. 

The Egyptian General Assembly is opened by 
the Khedive. . President Peixoto of Brazil 
offers to pardon privates in the insurgent force, 
if application is made within two months. .. 
It is announced that the Pope is soon to issue an 
Encyclical urging union of the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches. 


are rejected. 
in Woodlawn 


Wednesday, February 7. 


In the Senate, the Bill repealing the Federal 
Election-Laws is passed by a vote of 3g to 28... . 
In the House, the Hawaiian Resolutions intro- 
duced by Mr. McCleary are approved by a vote 
of 177 to 75; Mr. Bland introduces a Bill Reg) th 
coinage of the silver seigniorage. Int 
York market wheat sold at the lowest oie 
ever reached. 

It is reported that Mr 
health and 


e 
> New 
it has 


Gladstone is in the best 
has been much benefited by h 


of 


is 
stay at Biarritz....A hurricane prevails in 
the countries — ng on the North Sea, much 
damage being dove to property in England 

Bar silver is quoted in London at 20 13-16d@. per 


ounce, the lowest point ever known 
February 8. 

In the Senate, the authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to use the proceeds of the new bond- 





issue is discussec In the House, Mr. Bland’s 
Bill to cover the silver seigniorage is taken up. 

. The President signs the Bill repealing the 
F ederal Election-Laws. Ir. Burtis’ Greater 
New York Bill passes the Assembly. ... News 
arrives of the wreck of the United States war- 
ship Kearsaryge, in the Caribbean Sea, on Febru- 
ary 2, officers and crew being saved 

The French Cabinet decides to impose an 
additional duty on wheat imported from other 
countries the an those of Europe. . A state of 
siege is declared in Santiago. 
riday, February o. 

The Senate not in session. In the House 
debate on the Bill to coin silver seigniorage is 
continued. ... Rey resentative George W. Houk, 
of the Third Ohio Distri ct, drops dead from heart 


disease in Washington The Common Council 
of Boston objects to nude figures on a work of art 





executed by Augustus St. Gaudens, the sculptor. 
Many persons are arrested at Rio for complicity 
ina plot to assassinate ane President of Bri azil ; 
several of the prisoners are shot. . Colonel 
3onnier, Be os om the French force which 
took Timbuctoo, is killed by the Tuaregs, to- 
gether with seventy-eight officers and soldiers. 


wturday, February io. 

The Senate is not in session. Resolutions 
of regret for the death of Representative — 
are passed in the House, which thereupon ad- 
journs. . The Envoys of Brazil and / rgen- 
tine submit their cases to President Cleveland, 
who has consented to act as arbitrator in the 


boundary disputes between the two countries 

The Russo- Ge rman Commercial Treaty is signed 
by the represent atives of both Powers in Berlin. 

.. Premier Casimir Perier announces in the 
Chamber of Deputies that the French will not 
evacuate Timbuctoo. Mr ae Mrs. . adstone 
arrive in London from Biarri A dispatch 
from;Cape Town reports the death of King L oben- 
gula. 


Sunday, February 11. 


It is announced that the President has named 


Walter Fearn, of Louisiana, and Somerville P. 
Tuck, of New York, Judges of the Egyptian In- 
ternational Tribunal at Cairo A blizzard 


rages in the Western States 

The Brazilian insurgents are repulsed at Nic- 
theroy, many being taken prisoners; it an- 
nounced that they have captured five towns in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul. The Rus- 


1S 








- | TEACHER — Do you know, Charlie, why the! sian Ambassador at Berlin hints in a speech at 
The game proceeded as follows: | cuckoo lays his eggs in the nests of other birds? the desirability of closer relations between Rus- 
waguenon. BAIRD. WILKINSON. BAIRD. | CHARLIE—No, sir, and I don’t think the cuckoo| 5! and Germany. 
Vhite. Black. White. Black. | knows it himself.—Fv gende Blitter, Miinchen. Monday, February 12. 
aS R x B QxR 26 KtxRch Qx Kt | In the Senate, Mr. Gray speaks in favor of 
33 Fat hes K—R | ey ch —, resolutions opposing te annexation of Hawaii. 
24 At(R 4)— . ae an W Consultation In the House, the Urgent Deficiency Bill is 
Kt 6ch Px Kt And White mates in three orn Out Faces Free passed. “ . The Repal ican Club of New York 
25 KtxPch K—Re casio Rejuvenated at Office | and the Union League Club of Brooklyn hold 
emi — or by | their annual dinners in commemoration of Abra- 
Play in the cable-match, between W. Steinitz - : , —— — — — peda mtag * _ - Sa 
: eS sinten ‘ = ears’ practical experience vith great severi Irougnou e Northern, 
and the Liverpool Chess-Club, of which we gave ccakoan a filling out Eastern, and Western States 
a diagram last week, proceeds as follows hollow cheeks,re-forminug noses, Léon Breton, a brutal Anar t, throws a 
eee ae sites and thelr bomb in the café of the Hotel Terminus, Paris, 
FIRST GAME—MAX LANGE’S ATTACK. shes and deformities and their wounding twenty persons; he is captured after 
Thies (Stainite” : Seer ee a ttetes fk cet shooting a policeman. ... By a gale in Great 
White (Steinitz). Black (Liverpool). sealed to any pot eed for 10 cts. 3ritain and its adjoining waters, many persons 
R—Kt are killed and injured, and a large number of 
86. cecccvece 3 
17. Q—Be2 John H. Woodbury | _vesse ls are sunk and stré anded. 
“ats EO Dermatological Institute, ae PO om 
reat Secre 
ty : ° St., N.Y. : , , 
SECOND GAME—RUY LOPEZ. Betattished 1676 825'W. 428 “ underlies the principle that has brought success in the 


Black (Stei 
R—B 2 


White (Liverpool). 
x4. B—B 5 
Liverpool to move. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap for the Skin, 
Scalp and Complexion. 3 cakes, $1.00, at 
Druggists everywhere. 
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production and sale of Gail 
densed Mil 


competitors do not successfully imitate 
| in the lead. 


Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
k, and this partly accounts for the fact that 
it. Thirty years 
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PARABLE OF THE VERY BUSY MAN. 
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| Busy DAY.| 




















1. Acertain Very Busy Man once took 
itinto his head to keep himself posted 


2. Accordingly he called for a news- 
paper directory, and instructed a clerk 
on what is going on all over the world. to order all the leading newspapers, 
It was a brilliant idea, and the V. B. magazines, and reviews of all lan- 
M. hugged himself with satisfaction guages, covering all departments of 
as the idea proceeded to develop in thought and literature. 
his fertile brain. — 
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5. He hired half a dozen of the most 6. He calls the office boy to pat him 
able and interesting applicants (two on the back when he learns that his 
of whom could read 19 languages bill for the little luxury is only a little 
apiece), and instructed them to boil over $30,000 a year ! 
down everything into three hours’ 
reading for him on Saturday after- 
noon. 










3. He was a little surprised at the 4. But he was equal to the occasion, 
size of his mail, and feared for a time and put an ad in the Daily Orb for 
that his idea wasn't going to work. literary men to read and digest his 


Periodicals for him. 








leusY ‘pay 











8 Cx Gomes 


7. The hard times strike the V. B. 8. He accidentally learns of THE 

















M., and he is compelled to retrench. LITERARY DiGest, and discovers that 
he can get for $3.00 a year what he 


has been paying $30,000 for ! 


Of course he Subscribes—He’s no Fool! 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT IT! 


The recent improvements in THE LITERARY DIGEST make it at $3.00 per year beyond question 


The Cheapest and Most Universally Useful Publication 





in the English Language. 





Any person who has an intelligent appreciation of the vast labor involved in condensing so much into so small space will, 
we believe, endorse the above statement. THE LITERARY DIGEST contains the cream of thousands of magazines, reviews and 


newspapers, published in all countries and in all languages. 


seamen al 


Henry Randall Waite, President American Institute of Civics—“ An epitome 
of the best thought of the day.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes—*‘It supplies a want felt alike by professional 
scholars and common readers.” 

Josiah Strong, D.D., author of ‘* Our Country” 
stude.t of the times.” 

S. C. Houghton, Master in Chancery, San Francisco—‘‘The most satis 
factory magazine published in our language.” 

Ex-United States Se nator Ingalls, of Kansas —** Abolishes provincialism. 

. Enlarges intelligence.” 


‘*Indispensable to every 


Rev. D. C. Babcock, D.D., Baltimore, Md.—*‘‘ Fuller realizes than ever 


before literary omniscience and omnipresence.” 
_ Augustus R. Wright, Attorney at Law, Rome, Ga.--** It is the brightest idea 
of the age.” 
R. H. Bradley, Librarian Supreme Court of South Carolina—‘‘I enclose you 
$12.00 for four subscriptions for the Judges of the Supreme Court.’ 


We quote from the hundreds of letters we are receiving from 
prominent business and professional men and from newspapers, 


a few 


COMMENDATIONS. 


Associate Justice A. C. Avery, of the North Carolina Supreme Court—“ Tae 
LITERARY Digest is the best weekly paper in America.” 

San Francisco Chronicle—** Tar LITERARY D1GEsT permits one to read in 
two hours what it would require a week to gather from the original sources.” 

Judge Franklin J. Dickman, of the Supreme Court of Ohio—‘ The variety 
of subjects treated and the literary merit of the articles render THe Digest 
exceedingly attractive and useful.” 

G. C. Merriam, Publisher of Webster's Dictionary—‘“I arn struck alike by 
the comprehensiveness of the plan and the ability of the execution.” 

Baltimore Methodist— Tue Literary Dicest fills a place which no other 
periodical in this country does. 

Ex-United States Senator Frye, of Maine—‘ Will afford immense assistance 
to the scholars of the country.” 

C. T. Russell (of C. T. & T. H. Russell, Attorneys at Law, Boston, Mass.]— 
‘Tue Literary Digest is the nearest approach to the ideal magazine for the 
busy man who would keep abreast of contemporary thought.” 


$1.00 PAYS A FOUR MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
3.00 PAYS FOR ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 
$6.00 PAYS FOR THREE ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW YORK: 


18 and 20 Astor Place. 


LONDON : 


44: Fleet Street. 


Provided two of the three are new subscribers. 


COMPANY, Publishers, 
TORONTO: 


11 Richmond Street, West. 
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DIGEST. 





SOME OF THE POINTS OF MERIT 


WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


OPINIONS 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
Tue Boston DAILy TRAVELLER, Jan. 6, 1894: 
“., . Inadictionary which aims to combine the 
utmost scholarly precision with convenience for 
peut reference there are eight heads under which 
ts value may be considered. These are complete- 
ness, arrangement, definitions, spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, etymology, typographical features, and ap- 
pendices. In scarcely one of these divisions does 
the ‘Standard Dictionary,’ prepared by a corps of 
several hundred specialists, fail to record a distinct 
advance. In Point of Completeness It Is 
Without a Peer in our language.” 


THE CALL, Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 28, 1893 : 

" The editors and compilers have done not 
merely ‘well, they have done all that is possible. 
The ‘Standard Dictionary’ will contain several 
innovations, but each innovation is exacted by a 
logic which is inevitable. One of the important 
features of the ‘Standard Dictionary ° is that it 

Will Be a Dictionary for Everybody. 
The casual searcher for the spelling or definition of 
aword can find what he wants without trouble. 
And the most p-dantie or most enlightened philolo- 
gist will find it a work after his own heart. . . 

The Changes Are so Excellent and Rea- 

sonable 

that it is curious that some of them at least were 
not thought of before. The success of the * Stan- 
dard Dictionary’ is assured. It will recommend 
itself immediately to every one who desires the new- 
est and the most accurate information about the 
English language.” 


Tue CLEVELAND PLAINDEALER, Dec. 31, 1893 : 

“|. Radical differences exist between the 
Standard Dictionary and its predecessors and closer 
investigation makes it evideut that 
The Standard Covers a Field Hitherto but 

Partly Occupied. 
The principle on which it is based is peculiar to 
itself, and important features have been introduced 
that are found in combjnation in no other dic- 
tionary.’ 


THE VOCABULARY. 
Tue Boston DaiLy HERALD, Dec. 31, 1893: 


“. .. The growth of the language in its volume 
of words is almost beyond belief. When Dr. John- 
son published his dictionary he brought the lan- 

uage within 45,000 words; Stormonth raised the 
ist to 50,000, Worcester to 105,000, Webster's (In- 
ternational) to 125,000. the Century to 225,000, and 
the Standard to nearly 300,000.” 


Tue HartrorpD Times, Conn., Jan. 5, 1894: 


“*. . . It is indeed a splendid and an invaluable 

work. . . . The vocabulary is 
Extraordinarily Rich and Fall, 

notwithstanding the rigidly exacting rules for the 
exclusion of useless words and a amg far ex- 
ceeding in this respect the vocabulary of either 
Webster's or even the pov It su 
latter in words under A, alone, by 


sses the 
over 4,000.”° 


Tue CuHicaco HERALD, Dec. 30, 1893: 


. . The rules of exclusion in dictionary-mak- 
ing are hardly less important than those of inclu- 
sion, and on this point the scientist, the specialist, 
the searcher for technical terms, of out-of-the-way 
verbiage, is sure to be disappointed in ony diction- 
ary. With 4,000 new words relating to electricity, 
for instance, words which ten years ago had not 
been comed; with handicraft terms innumerable, 
with proviucialisms, slang, dialect, foreign. and 
obsolete words given place, with no word to be 
found ina ‘living book’ omitted, as the prefator 
says, it may be conceived what an exhaustive lexi- 
con this new work is. The scope of the book 
appears, indeed, to be 

Unlimited and Inexhaustible.”’ 


THE DEFINITIONS. 


Tae Boston DatLty TRAVELLER, Jan. 6, 1894: 

“... Inthe “Standard Dictionary’ the com- 
monest definition immediately follows the word 
itself, and the others succeed in the order of their 
frequency of occurrence. Nothing, moreover, is 
permitted to come between the word and its defini- 
tion, excepting the pronunciation. The etymology 
is placed last, as it should be. . . . 

** The chief value of a dictionary is undoubtedly in 
the accuracy and clearness of its definitions. In 
— regard the ‘Standard Dictionary ° shows plainly 
ts origin. 

“Its ‘Definitions Are More Than Definitions. 

“They are in many cases condensed treatises, full 
of valuable information, and written by ex- 


“ 
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THe CaicaGco Matt, Dec. 30, 1893: 

F The new work, which is entitled ‘Funk & 
WwW agnalls’ Standard Dictionary,’ is a compromise 
between the slovenliness of Webster and the hyper- 
scholasticism of the Century. . . 

‘*The Definitions are Lucid and Terse, 
conveying, as is the function of a dic tionary, the 
information which they contain at a glance. 


THE GROUPING OF DERIVED 
WORDS. 
THE Boston DatLty HERALD, Dec. 31, 1893: 

4 . Another point of great importance is the 
grouping of derived words around their primitives. 
. .. Great many compound words that needed only 
the briefest definition have been brought under the 
chief word from which they were derived and 

Defined by a Single Phrase 
suited to each case. This plan saves space and 
time. . . . luis of immense service to the student to 
have the stem word and its compounds with other 
words grouped where they can be read immedi- 
ately, and hundreds of times in the Standard long 
lists of scientific terms are brought together under 
the heading of the root which enters uniformly into 
all their compounds. In developing this new feat- 
ure in the grouping of words the Standard was 
REACHED A HIGHER DEGREE OF PERFECTION THAN 
SEEMED TO BE POSSIBLE, and it has often gone far be- 
yond the Century in its grouping of phrases around 
the central word under definition. This is a new 
service which the dictionary lends to the language. 
It is not only a book of definitions, but explains and 
throws light upon phrases in common use and 
shows what their authority is and what they mean.”’ 


THE GROUPING OF RELATED 
TERMS. 
THE CLEVELAND PLAINDEALER, Dec. 31, 1893: 


‘* Another feature peculiar to the Standard Dic- 
tionary is the grouping of related terms. For in- 
stance, under ‘architecture’ is a list of over 300 
terms used specifically in architecture; under 
‘blacksmith’ are collected nearly eighty names of 
tools used in blacksmithing and farriery, and under 
‘blue’ a list of more than 100 varieties of blue, 
with the source of each and the use to which 
All of these terms are also given and explained in 
their alphabetical order in the dictionary, but the 
convenience of the grouping under a general head 
can be readily understood. Under ‘coin’ is a table 
of more than 500 coins, in use or obsolete, with 
full particulars concerning each, and an engraved 
plate of thirty-six samples of remarkable ancient 
coins. The volume has also full-page plates in 
colors, brilliantly executed. of birds, decorations 
of honor, flags and gems and precious stones. The 
wood cuts, full page or scattered through the text, 
are well made and strictly explanatory.” 


THE SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 
Y., Jan. 6, 1894: 

. A novelty, and one of great value, is found 
in the ‘treatment of synonyms. In addition to a 
careful differentiation of the shades of meaning in 
words loosely called synonyms, this dictionary 
Presents for the First Time the Antonyms 
of the word, the opposites to it in meaning. 


Tue BrRookiyn Times, N. 


i 


THe New York OBSERVER, Jan. 11, 1894: 


=P An important part in defining has been 
the refusal to define by synonyms. Few words are 
exact synonyms of others; but as 
An Authority Upon Synonyms 
the work is most valuable. These are abundant 
and chosen with care, and the same may be said of 
the antonyms.”* 


THE QUOTATIONS 
Tae Watcrmay, Boston, Jan. 11, 1894: 

“. . . The Standard not only uses quotations to 
‘verify or illustrate’ the meanings of words, but 
it indicates just where those quotations may be 
found. By very many this w il be regarded as 
an important service, and will greatly enhance to 
them the usefulness of the dictionary. Indeed, the 
more that we consider this feature, the more we 
are convinced that its adoption was 
One of the Happiest Thoughts That Could 

Have Occurred to the Editors.”’ 


Tue Iowa Strate ReacisTer, Dec. 29, 1893: 

ee . Stock dictionary quotations have been dis- 
carded, and new ones gleaned by a corps of 500 
readers, who perused 100,000 volumes while this part 
of the book was in preparation.” 








s 


THE pe sate 
Tae New YORK OBSERVER, Jan, 11, 1894: 

“ The wealth of pictorial elidebitinne makes 
the Standard Dictionary a treasure indeed. There 
are whole pages of c olored pictures, and other pages 
of animals, coins and other subjects of interest, not 
in color, but the work of experts in each particular 
line. The page of gems is 

Simply Superb.’’ 


Tre Brookiyn Times, Jan. 6, 1894: 


Among the 
Thousands of Illustrative Cuts 
in the text of this first volume there is not to be 
found one which could be classed as a stock cut. 
They are all new and modern; they present pic- 
torially the latest knowledge on the subjects P ows 
are designed to explain; thus, we find the bacilli of 
diphtheria and the cruiser * Chicago’ 
Each Up to Date in Its Respective Depart- 
nent. 

The full-page plates are remarkably fine pieces of 
color printing and are very handsome certificates 
of the merit of American lithography.”’ 
THE LUTHERAN OBSERVER, Phila., Jan. 11, 1894: 

: . The pictorial illustrations are abundant, 
and serve their intended use as 


Striking Object Lessons 
of the words which they help to define.” 


THE RicHMonD Dispatcu, Va., Dec. 31, 1893: 
The work is a great one. 

In Illustrations It Has No Equal. 
Many of the pictures are in colors. There is a full 
page covered with exquisitely colored pictures of 
precious stones; another of birds; another of de- 
signs of knighthood and other decorations, etc.; 
another of flags of all nations, ete., etc.” 


THE PHILOLOGY. 
ta HARTFORD COURANT, Jan. 1, 1894: 


: The philological aspects of the work will 
be for scholars the 
Most Praiseworthy and Progressive 
thing about it.” 


THE COMPOUNDING OF WORDS. 
THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL BUL- 
LETIN, New York, Jan. 5, 1894: 


“ The compounding of words has been dealt with 
upon a systematic basis and in aecordance with 
Definite Rules. 
This is a matter in which uniformity is the 
chief desideratum, and the rules here laid down 
and followed are well calculated to produce this 


result.” 
SPELLIN ad NCIATION, 
ETC. 


THE BrRooKLyN DatLy EaG ez, Dec. 31, 1893: 

. Important questions of spelling and pro- 
nunciation have come before no less than fifty phil- 
ologists of American, English, Canadian, Australian 
and East Indian Universities, and prominent writers 
and speakers of English, and the spelling finally 
preferred has been placed first, and those of other 
dictionaries after. Geographical names are spelt 
according to the decisions of the United States 
board on that subject. 

‘Chemical and other scientific names have been 
simplified, and these and other professional terms 
defined by specialists in the science, art, handicraft, 
party, class or denomination most familiar with 
them. There are many new devices of convenience 
also. ...Theseand many other new features, added 
to the substantial conservatism and superb execu- 
tion of the work, make this great dictionary an ob- 
ject of lively interest to start with, as it will undoubt- 
edly become also an authority in its specialties.” 
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